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MISSION. 


The MILITARY REVIEW, official 
publication of the United States 
Army and the United States 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, disseminates modern mili- 
tary thought and current Army 
doctrine concerning command and 
staff procedures of the division and 
higher echelons and provides a 
forum for articles which stimulate 
military thinking. Authors, civilian 
and military alike, are encouraged 
to submit articles which will assist 
in the fulfillment of this mission. 
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POLICY. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
views expressed in the original ar- 
ticles in this magazine are those 
of the individual authors and not 
those of the Department of the 
Army or the United States Army 
Command and General Staff College. 
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Education and National Security 


Major General Lionel C. McGarr, USA 
Commandant, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


Address to the College Staff and Faculty, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 19 May 1960 


As educators, we must all understand 
the broad basic problems which confront 
us, as well as the pressures brought to 
bear by these problems on the manner in 
which we must accomplish our doctrinal 
and instructional mission. Therefore, I 
shall discuss with you the broac subject of 
Education, beginning with some thoughts 
on the “roles and missions” of Eucation 
in our 1960 society. I shall then describe 
the responsibilities of Education—the kind 
of a program which I feel is required if 
Education is to fulfill its essential role. 
And finally, I intend to translate certain 
of these general educational requirements 
into specifics as they apply to our work at 
the College. 

As the Senior Tactical School and Col- 
lege of the Combined Arms and Services, 
the USA CGSC, while recognizing its 
training responsibility, is interested pri- 
marily in education. Army Regulations 
define education as “formal study leading 
to intellectual development to include the 
making of sound decisions.” As will be 
shown later, this definition is fully com- 
patible with the general meaning of educa- 
tion in civilian institutions of learning. 

I feel that maintaining a sense of Direc- 
tion and Purpose in this dynamic period 
of world history in which we are privileged 
to live is related directly to “EDUCA- 
TION!” Our country now leads the world 
in channeling the swirling forces around 
us so that they will serve the ends of this 


country in the best interests of humanity 
—at least we feel this is the case. We 
also hope and feel that the United States 
is foremost in the understanding and use 
of these forces. For if this is not so, there 
is great danger to the world as we know 
it. The image of peace with honor and 
progress, built firmly on the dignity of 
the individual—not the state—is the image 
of a world as we would have it. This image 
is at present in imminent danger of a 
resounding crash which will echo and 
reverberate down the dimly visualized cor- 
ridors of history—a history which is yet 
to be written. In a society where our mili- 
tary, social, political, and economic values 
are being challenged by a ruthless and 
clever opponent of great material strength, 
we can adequately protect ourselves and 
our institutions only if we have dedicated, 
intellectual resources superior to those 
found in the Communist world. 


The Soviet System 


Today, almost every newspaper has an 
article comparing our educational system 
with that of the USSR. Their system 
features extreme discipline and motivation, 
coupled with a national dedication to a 
type of schooling which completely sup- 
ports their way of life. They have almost 
wiped out illiteracy within a relatively 
short time span and the teacher has a 
high place indeed in Soviet society. Their 
achievements in technology and science 
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are of a high order and their language 
training is excellent. Students in the Soviet 
Union begin total specialization as soon 
as they have completed the “10-year 
school,” while in a Soviet university those 
who have been fortunate enough to be ad- 
mitted will start professional training at 
once. Their chances for this higher educa- 
tion are significantly dependent on their 
performance in Marx-Leninist concepts 
which receive heavy progressive curricu- 
lum emphasis at all levels of schooling. 
This program will, and does, produce the 
technical proficiency and the ideolegical 
conformity required by the Soviets. How- 
ever, its graduates will be less well- 
equipped for leadership, and certainly less 
well-prepared for citizenship as we see it, 
than those of a democratic society which 
has built upon a broader intellectual base 
—a society which has developed the “Com- 
plete Man.” 





Major General Lionel C. McGarr was 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1928 and subsequently 
served with the 25th, 24th, 21st, and 30th 
Infantry Regiments. He went to French 
Morocco with the 30th Infantry Regiment, 
8d Division, in 1942 serving in combat 
there and in Italy. He became Commander 
of the 30th Infantry in 1943 in which 
capacity he served in Italy, France, and 
Germany. He was named Assistant Com- 
mander, 3d Infantry Division in Germany 
where he served until November 1945. He 
graduated from the National War College 
in 1947 and was assigned to the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Army General Staff 
that year. He commanded the 350th In- 
fantry Regiment in Austria, was Tactical 
Inspector of US Forces in Austria, and in 
1951 was named Chief of Staff of the Tac- 
tical Command of these forces. In July 
1952 General McGarr went to Korea as 
Assistant Commander of the 2d Infantry 
Division, later becoming Commanding Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Prisoner of 
War Command. He assumed command of 
the 7th Infantry Division in Korea in 
October 1953. In 1954 he was designated 
CG USARCARIRB in the Canal Zone. He 
assumed command of the 17. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College in July 
1956. 
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We must ensure that our system of 
education based as it is on freedom of 
thought, the dignity of man, and a more 
well-rounded approach, proves superior 
and plays its important part in our ulti- 
mate victory. For, from the shambles 
occasioned by a crash of our civilization 
would grow a way of life which we have 
never wished nor ever conceived—an exist- 
ence and way of life from which the 
Freedom and Happiness of mankind as 
we know it will have forever disappeared! 

In discussing the broad aspects of civili- 
zation, I feel you will agree that humanity 
must either go forward or backward. Life 
is not static—for there is no such thing 
as a completely unchanging culture, al- 
though certain individual parts of it may 
appear to stagnate over long periods of 
time. Therefore, I feel that education 
must inevitably play a dominant role in 
ever-changing world society. In this re- 
spect, the primary historical role of educa- 
tion has traditionally been viewed as that 
of “transmitting the common culture.” As 
this culture becomes more complex and 
diverse with each following generation— 
indeed with each passing year—-this task 
becomes ever greater. And with the in- 
crease of learning and the development 
of the culture of modern civilization, it is 
evident that only by even better education 
can modern man know enough to behave 
as a rational animal. However, in spite of 
the importance and enormity of the culture 
transmission task, education cannot and 
must not content itself with this mission 
alone. It cannot and must “not simply fol- 
low and report—it must lead to still 
greater progress and development! Full 
recognition by our country’s educators 
of this task has been a rather recent trend 
but fortunately an unmistakable one. 

: The Challenge 

Today, our educators are confronted 
with a monumental challenge—a _ chal- 
lenge to keep pace with advancements so 
that the existing wealth of knowledge is 
readily available to our people, particularly 
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our youth, for a fuller and richer life. 
Education must be vital and aggressive 
in fostering new faith in change, dis- 
covery, and research. It must not accept 
so-called scientific “laws” as final or set- 
tled. In short, it must constantly em- 
phasize a constructive type of critical 
thinking, problem solving, improved meth- 
ods of attacking questions of science, and 
better approaches to human relationship. 
Accordingly, students should be helped 
not merely to acquire a few specialized 
skills, but additionally to generalize ob- 
jectively, observe carefully, and think 
clearly. They must also be taught to de- 
velop the ability to cooperate ably—with- 
out compromise of principle. It is “a 
dangerous error to try to compel the in- 
dividual to stifle his creative energy so 
as to fit it into an imposed pattern of com- 
plete docility. For this is impossible—as 
the Communist leaders are discovering to- 
day and as Louis XVI found out centuries 
before them. 

As education is, and must remain, the 
main theme of our guiding Purpose in life 
—a firm red lifeline woven into the pattern 
of history—I feel we should further define 
our meaning of education. Mr. Carter V. 
Good in his excellent Dictionary of Educa- 
tion tells us that it is the aggregate of all 
the processes by means of which a person 
develops abilities, attitudes, and other 
forms of behavior of positive value to the 
society in which he lives. This somewhat 
formidable statement is, of course, only 
the barest skeleton of the living body 
which is “EDUCATION.” For education 
is life and not merely a preparation for 
life according to John Dewey. Education 
is growth and as long as education con- 
tinues, growth continues. Education is 
an evaluated, correlated, and continuous 
reconstruction of accumulated experiences. 
Education is a basic social process. In a 
democracy it must develop in each indi- 
vidual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers through which he will 
find his place and be enabled to use that 


place to shape both himself and his society 
toward ever nobler ends. Thus we see 
that education must be vital and aggres- 
sive in fostering new faith in discovery 
and research! 

Dr. Robert Hutchins said all this in 
much fewer words: “The task of educa- 
tion is to make rational animals more 
perfectly rational.” And I feel our present 
“Golden Age of Education” can even 
eclipse the Golden Age of Latin Letters. 
Drastic changes are being wrought in the 
arts and sciences which mankind created, 
thus giving him a better understanding, 
control, and insight into himself—MAN—. 
and the universe. Our country in dynamic 
expansion — today — parallels a rapidly 
moving microcosm in a macrocosmic uni- 
verse, accelerating faster and even faster 
than mere man can comprehend. This may 
be a discordant note in our soft, flabby 
“business as usual” and “what’s in it for 
me” materialistic concept of life so prev- 
alent today—in our present-day concept 
of “success.” Never before in our history 
has there been a time when “material 
success” has been held in such high ac- 
claim, and, unbelievable as it may seem, 
been worshipped by so many as an accept- 
able substitute for a high ethical code of 
conduct and accomplishment. And although 
we can still have an American civilization 
based on the dignity of “MAN’—a civili- 
zation in which character and country 
come before power and wealth—it follows 
that this materialistic attitude could well 
pose an overwhelming challenge unless 
we gain and maintain a proper sense of 
values! 

Self-Examination Necessary 

To do so requires that we turn the spot- 
light of critical self-examination and 
evaluation inward—not only individually 
but as a nation. We must seek out and 
highlight those areas in which the most 
significant improvement is needed and can 
be made. Although our way of life—our 
civilization—has accomplished much, we 
cannot afford to rest on our laurels! We 
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must not be content to accept the thinking 
of others—their fruits of technology and 
innovation. We must generate the neces- 
sary brainpower to keep our ideas and 
ideals ever a step ahead of the most modern 
machines and the most efficient work proc- 
esses which have yet been developed. We 
must realize, accept, and impress upon 
ourselves and upon our Nation a sense of 
Mission, Purpose, and Direction! In 
accomplishing this we must instill the 
feeling in each and every citizen of our 
great country that he is not merely “do- 
ing a job,” but that he is an integral part 
of a forward-looking dynamic team, that 
his ideas are important and that his initi- 
ative and enthusiasm are absolute musts 
in the performance of our country’s global 
leadership role—a task in which our stand- 
ards are the very quality of life itself! 
The Program Required 

Therefore, in today’s world, “EDUCA- 
TION” has a greater role—an even more 
critical assignment—than ever before. Ed- 
ucation must instill in our youth the 
sense of “purpose” needed for survival— 
the balanced qualities of body, mind, and 
spirit. And this brings us to a considera- 
tion of the type of educational program re- 
quired if the role of our schools and 
colleges is to be adequately accomplished. 

Obviously, the greatest strides in educa- 
tion have occurred since the advent of 
the “public school concept” which marked 
the end of education as the exclusive prov- 
ince of the religious recluse or the man 
of financial means. In this respect, Horace 
Mann has covered this facet of education 
well: “America’s system of public educa- 
tion is perhaps her greatest—her unique— 
contribution to world society.” This follows 
because expanding the availability of 
educational opportunity has resulted in a 
progressive expansion of the very base of 
education itself! Also, it is axiomatic that 
man learns little which he does not seek 
to apply to his own environment, for it is 
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his environment which man must con- 
tinually seek to dominate. 

Thus we see in this evolution of educa- 
tion that the ever-increasing desire for 
more knowledge—literally a burning intel- 
lectual curiosity — has thrust composite 
man forward in his eternal quest to con- 
quer both environment and self! And so 
it follows that the combined study of the 
nature of man and the environment in 
which he lives has created for man a 
longer life, a more satisfied way of life, 
and—even more important—a continuing 
urge to leave behind him a better environ- 
ment than he inherited. 

As education has become the fortunate 
lot of more and more of our people, so has 
the insatiable curiosity of many which 
motivates them to delve behind the mani- 
fold veils of mystery which enshroud the 
very nature of man himself. It is apparent, 
from even a superficial examination, that 
today’s advanced understanding of man’s 
physical nature is the result of myriad 
man-hours of tedious research and pains- 
taking academic effort. I feel it is equally 
obvious that a continuing pursuit of the 
humanities has revealed more and more 
of the moral nature of this creature of 
mystery—“MAN!” And certainly educa- 
tion has done much to divulge the interac- 
tions among man’s physical, mental, and 
moral nature which combine to reflect his 
over-all, composite conduct. 


Deviations in Path to Progress 

However, the development of our edu- 
cational system has not been an uninter- 
rupted march toward progress. I feel that 
“EDUCATION” went astray along the 
byways of student overspecialization at 
a too early age—although fortunately 
this trend is now being corrected. Also, I 
trust we have now lived through the period 
of so-called “progressive education” with 
its over-concern for life adjustment and 
student choice of what he does or does not 
wish to do. Especially as this choice was at 
the expense of both learning and educa- 
tion—lest, of all things, his future life 
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somehow be inhibited! In too many cases, 
educational institutions have accepted a 
lowering of standards by reason of their 
reluctance to impose meaningful examina- 
tions on a swollen and relatively unselected 
student body. This, in effect, “legislates”’ 
mediocrity by accepting the low average 
as the norm and caters to the elevation of 
personality rather than mentality. We 
have too often taken the easy way rather 
than being guided by the hard realities of 
sound basic education. Thus the conflict 
between quantity and quality of graduates 
continues. And personally, I am deeply 
concerned by the reports that many stu- 
dents in the various educational institu- 
tions throughout our country today—at 
all levels—have come to accept cheating 
on examinations as “all right if you don’t 
get caught.” So long as this perverted 
view prevails, we have a built-in spawning 
ground for moral degeneration. And 
equally detrimental to our society, it 
deprives the best students of full recogni- 
tion. Fortunately, discipline is gradually 
coming back into its own in education. 
Present education is beamed more toward 
the realities of life. Students are being 
made aware of the fact that because we 
have strayed from the path of true educa- 
tion in the past, they must now redouble 
their efforts and broaden their educational 
horizons to meet the complex challenge 
of today’s politico-scientific world. Thus 
better understanding of man’s desires, his 
thinking processes, and his moral and 
ethical attributes will permit him to 
achieve a continuously higher standard of 
living — economically, intellectually, and 
morally. This is the Keystone for group 
and intergroup relationships and is the 
very heart of individual motivation. 

In this respect, we are now on the 
exciting threshold of great new oppor- 
tunities in “EDUCATION.” We must not 
let history, tradition, and outmoded cus- 
tom inhibit and harness us unnecessarily. 
For as Will Durant has so truly said: 
“Truth always originates with a minority 


of one, and every custom begins as a 
broken precedent.” The ultimate truth in 
the understanding of man will never be 
revealed to us without a crossing of that 
forbidding but promising threshold that 
is now opening before us. Too often a rigid 
society, intentionally or unintentionally, 
protects the old and outmoded—and we 
should remember that change in the educa- 
tional system is even more difficult to 
achieve than change within society as a 
whole. This is because the retention of 
obsolescent and inconsequential materials, 
or educational philosophy and methods 
which have not kept pace with current 
needs, is a natural “byproduct” of any 
educational system—but a_ byproduct 
against which we as military educators 
must especially be on guard! 

We must not allow so-called Eternal 
Truths, “revealed” in earlier ages to stifle 
creative, imaginative intellectual daring 
and thinking. For, the reasoning processes 
required in logical decision making, his- 
torical study, and mental discipline, as 
well as the intellectual freedom practiced 
in the media of democracy, are the greatest 
strength of our country today. Let us 
remember that knowledge—which is the 
correlation and interpretation of basic in- 
formation, experience, experiment, and 
analogy—is no luxury. It is the very well- 
springs of progress and the latchkey to 
success and survival! 

Because science and invention have so 
diversified natural resources and multi- 
plied new devices and techniques of pro- 
duction, the complexity of our society is 
constantly increasing. This increasing 
complexity, more than ever before, re- 
quires new skills and greater maturity 
of our youth as they enter upon their 
adult roles. An ever broader understand- 
ing of our social progress and of our 
social problems is essential to effective 
living. And, running through this material 
type requirement is our need for more 
doctors of philosophy, doctors of medicine, 
doctors of science, and the like. However, 
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even more important, I feel, is our re- 
quirement for “Doctors of Ethical De- 
velopment”—molders of character and 
moral values! We should all strive con- 
tinually to achieve this coveted new moral 
degree. For in addition to stressing the 
importance of the I.Q., we must also orient 
on the M.Q.—the all-important “moral 
quotient.” 
New Responsibilities 

The inescapable political and economic 
pressures which followed World War II 
caused a fundamental shift in American 
foreign policy away from our traditional 
isolationism to an acceptance of a new 
sense of responsibility in world affairs. 
This compelled our initiative in the forma- 
tion of the United Nations. And, our role 
in that international body, as well as in 
other agencies of international coopera- 
tion, requires of our citizens a better 
knowledge of other peoples—of other po- 
litical and economic systems—and of other 
social and cultural institutions. 

The advent of the nuclear-missile, Mach- 
speed era with its ambivalent promise of 
tremendous good or evil for mankind has 
greatly intensified both the uncertainties 
and complexities of the future, a future 
for which there are no pat materialistic 
or political solutions. It has deepened and 
broadened the responsibilities of higher 
education for anticipating and preparing 
for the social and economic changes that 
will come with the application of these 
forces to industrial uses. And at the same 
time, it has underscored the importance 
of Education and Research for the protec- 
tion of our democracy—for demonstrating 
the merits of our way of life to other 
peoples! 

Unless we face up to the dangers ahead, 
we as a nation—smug in our belief in a 
technological, economic, and military su- 
periority, our established society and in- 
stitutions, and our high standards of living 
—may well fail the challenge. We must 
understand the need for and accept the 
challenge of change beamed toward prog- 
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ress, regardless of the strength of vested 
interests which oppose it—interests which 
can only exist by maintaining the status 
quo. The fact is as stated by Bruce Bar. 
ton: “When you’re through changing, you 
are through.” 








Need Independent Thinking 

Just as the philosophy of education as 
a whole must encourage considered depar- 
ture from the traditional, so the individual 
student must be urged to think for him- 
self—and to think creatively! Above all, 
critically independent thinking must be 
encouraged. For mere teaching of known 
facts leads to intellectual bankruptcy—it 
is the continuing discussion of the facts 
and the development of new ideas from 
these facts that is all important. Even the 
ancient Greeks recognized that an educa- 
tor cannot merely mouth someone else’s 
thoughts and ideas. For they had a saying, 
“He who gives his child to a slave to be 
educated will soon have two slaves.” 
Knowledge is power! But this only fol- 
lows when knowledge can be employed for 
a valid purpose—a purpose which awakens 
our interest, arouses our expectancy, and 
stimulates our enthusiasm. Real education 
must develop the individual as a whole 
—mentally, physically, morally, and psy- 
chologically—which calls for the training 
of the head, the hand, and the soul! And 
once vur educational institutions fulfill 
this mission, they will unleash within the 
minds of our students a power greater 
than fission and fusion. This is a power 
which will be much more rewarding be- 
cause it is based on the God-given “Power 
of Thought” which has given direction and 
meaning to our lives by instilling faith, 
honor, courage, and discipline. 


Military Education 
So far I have discussed education in its 
broader sense—in general terms. I have 
also described the type of educational pro- 
gram which I consider necessary to instill 
a sense of Purpose and Direction in our 
young people. Now let us turn to the more 
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specific area of military education with 
special attention to the USA CGSC. The 
problems facing the military educator are 
also challenging indeed. For we must edu- 
cate future leaders to conduct a life and 
death struggle at an unknown time, and 
at an unknown place, against an enemy 
whose fanatical dedication and character 
are known, but whose strength, composi- 
tion, and disposition are indeterminate at 
best. Most difficult of all, we must be capa- 
ble of doing these things tomorrow, 10 
years from now, or the day after forever, 
if need be. Imagine how comparatively 
simple our job would be if it were like 
most other jobs—if we were told who we 
were going to fight, and where, and when! 
And even more important told in time to 
perfect our preparations—and then were 
given ample resources with which to do 
the job. 

These problems, together with the vast 
number of variables manifest in military 
operations, are the reasons for my in- 
sistence that our students be educated as 
problem solvers and decision makers rather 
than memorizers and rationalizers. In the 
military as in civil pursuits, it is gener- 
ally accepted that facts are the fabric of 
decision—but that facts unused or in iso- 
lation are a very low order of education— 
not the creative militant type necessary 
for progress! Our 1957-58 reorientation 
of the curriculum and its supporting Col- 
lege reorganization were specifically pre- 
planned, not only to permit, but to en- 
courage creativity and progress—not to 
foster complacency and compromise! You 
cannot have creativity and a complacent 
College; you cannot have mental stimula- 
tion without vigorous challenge; you can- 
not have inventive minds and blissful con- 
formity! 

Therefore, we must always be willing, 
able, and eager to reexamine objectively 
and to improve every phase of our organi- 
zation, curriculum, and procedures. We, 
too, must avoid that comfortable “status 
quo complex.” As I have pointed out many 
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times, tradition weighs heavily on educa- 
tion in all fields. We military educators, 
however—above all else—must ensure that 
its weight is not so great as to crush 
initiative, objectivity, and experimenta- 
tion! We must always be willing to try 
new and bold experiments, but the experi- 
ments must be “thought through” and valid 
in the light of our “ultimate objectives.” 
We must not thoughtlessly “mount and 
ride” in 10 directions at once! Progress 
in all fields comes only when men are will- 
ing to risk the inevitable opposition of 
those who are content merely to dig deeper 
the tirneworn grooves of custom and tra- 
dition—a way of life which can never lead 
to required progress and professional im- 
provement! Also, we must remember that 
the worth of any educational program— 
especially in the military—depends to a 
significant degree on the attitude as well 
as the quality of its administrators and 
instructors. 

Our curriculum should not and does not 
waste the student’s time by drilling him 
in only specialized training type tech- 
niques which eventually must become ob- 
solete. Instead, it provides him with the 
fundamentals that will prepare and moti- 
vate him to meet new challenges—to ex- 
plore new frontiers and to tackle new 
jobs. And, it must instill in him that all- 
important ability and desire to relate his 
thinking to the advancement of our great 
“One Army” and, through it, our great 
country! 

In civilian education the shattering of 
outmoded dogma upon which earlier pro- 
fessional training has been built, together 
with the present attitude of mind result- 
ing from research, is fortunately trans- 
forming the professions by more validly 
orienting them on the involved world in 
which we live. This has been paralleled 
at an even advanced pace by the Military 
Educator in improving and further de- 
veloping the ancient and honorable pro- 
fession of arms. For in education, whether 
it be civil or military, it is wisdom to use 
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the past selectively and critically to il- 
luminate pressing problems of the complex 
present and the unpredictable future. I 
am, of course, proud of the accomplish- 
ments of the USA CGSC in this respect. 


Modern Warfare and Man 


The reason for this accelerated progress 
in military educational philosophy and in- 
structional methods is the increasing com- 
plexity of weaponry, as well as the higher 
standards required of the 20th century, 
Model (1960), Army officer. For he must 
not only have all the general education of 
his 19th century predecessor, but even 
more forward-looking, complex and de- 
tailed knowledge as well. Naturally, this 
places a high premium on the development 
of balanced, integrated curricula and, 
above all, the development of modern sup- 
porting Doctrine in areas undreamed of 
and unknown a few short years ago. To 
mention just a few examples, he must be 
able to understand and employ the tech- 
nical effects of nuclear weapons in the 
support of his mission, he must under- 
stand the employment of rockets and 
guided missiles, and he must know how to 
use military electronic equipment to in- 
clude electronic data processing systems. 
He must also be intimately familiar with 
new and more complicated organizations, 
and have a complete knowledge of Joint 
and Combined operations as well. 

Equally important, he must be able to 
handle himself with purpose and decision 
on a new battlefield—the arena of the con- 
ference table—at both national and inter- 
national levels. Indeed, the vastly in- 
creased classical military “know how” 
required of the present-day Army officer 
could by itself tax our educational pro- 
gram. However, like other professions in 
this fast-moving era—spurred on by tech- 
nology and the very real challenge of ob- 
jective and creative thinking—the strictly 
military facets of the soldier’s art are no 
longer sufficient for a well-rounded, suc- 
cessful, military leader. Our modern officer 
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must be competent in the psychology of 
the soldier—the science of man! He must 
understand his needs, his inner drives and 
motivations, his abilities and shortcomings 
—as well as his temperaments. For espe- 
cially in the military, in spite of all the 
fearful weapons of destruction in our ar- 
senal of war, even in this nuclear age, the 
most important weapon remains “MAN” 
himself—“MAN” with his hopes and his 
fears, his incredible courage, and even at 
times his abject cowardice; “MAN” with 
his unconquerable will and determination 
driving forward in the mud and the blood 
and the slime to carve his initials on the 
chest of the enemy! And, there is nothing 
in our scientific studies and experiments 
to date to indicate any plausible or valid 
belief that man can ever be subtracted 
from the equation of battlefield success— 
that he and his God-given power of ra- 
tionalization will ever cease to dominate 
the battlefield. 

Education, emanating from an _ ever- 
broadening base, has contributed to this 
continually increasing understanding of 
the nature of man. It is absolutely impera- 
tive that our military leaders at all levels 
—from the Chief of Staff to the lowest 
ranking corporal—must pursue without 
letup their efforts to understand this in- 
dispensable element of war—this most 
precious commodity of our country—MAN. 
There is absolutely no room in today’s 
Army for a leader who does not possess 
a comprehensive understanding of the na- 
ture of man—nor one who lacks the ability 
and desire to improve that comprehension. 

Horizons Must Broaden 

Equally important, the military leader’s 
knowledge today cannot be restricted solely 
to the nature of man or the skills of con- 
flict—important though they be. As man’s 
military ability has expanded over the 
years, so have the requirements for and 
the very nature of international conflict. 
The use of force—either real or threat- 
ened—whether it be military, psychologi- 
cal, or economic impacts on practically 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


every facet of life and almost every area 
of education. Therefore, the modern mili- 
tary leader must continue his personal vol- 
untary educational program—not only in 
purely military matters including leader- 
ship and other professional improvement 
—but in the advances being made in gen- 
eral education today as well. 

In accomplishing this, an up-to-date 
knowledge of international relations, geo- 
politics, economics, and ideological con- 
siderations is an absolute requirement. He 
must be mentally flexible and mentally 
tough enough to fight a general or limited 
war, with or without nuclear weapons in 
any locale on the face of the globe which 
our national policy may dictate. He must 
have the physical and moral fiber to pro- 
vide the battlefield leadership required in 
these manifold and complex circumstances. 
Above all, he must have the intellectual 
understanding, patience, and dedication 
essential for directing the preservation of 
civilization in the face of the complicated 
and unceasing challenges of militant, in- 
ternational communism! To develop such 
a man requires a progressive, broad pro- 
gram of education which is commensurate 
and compatible with the role he is destined 
to accomplish. No one has all the absolute 
answers, the “word of God according to 
Isaiah,” on the requirements which our 
civil and military educational system must 
have to produce this combination of com- 
posite abilities—the modern officer! 

Before my arrival at the College, and 
more specifically since my arrival here, I 
have had an insatiable desire to discover 
the best possible method of producing this 
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highly desirable type of graduate. Our 
1957-58 reorientation—together with the 
continuing significant refinements effected 
since then—have all been beamed at the 
accomplishment of this—one—specific mis- 
sion. However, notwithstanding my lack 
of complete satisfaction in accomplishing 
this, of one thing I am certain—this re- 
sult must be better accomplished and it 
must be accomplished as a joint effort! 


Look to the Future 


Educators in all fields—both the mili- 
tary and civil—must always look to the 
future. For they play a guiding—if not 
dominant—role in the development of an 
ever new, ever progressing, ever improv- 
ing society. Thus it follows that effective- 
ness and worth of any general educational 
program is the awesome responsibility of 
the educator—and it will depend wholly 
on the quality of his decisions, his ability, 
his attitude, and his enthusiasm in search- 
ing for a better way! In this search, I 
feel he can well be inspired and guided by 
Lord Brougham’s perceptive statement: 
“Education makes a people easy to lead, 
but difficult to drive—easy to govern, but 
impossible to enslave.” 


With officers of the high motivation and 
dedication possessed by. this staff and fac- 
ulty, I have no fear but that the College 
will do even more than its part in ensur- 
ing that the dark and menacing shadow of 
atheistic, international communism shall 
never fall across a nation of slaves in our 
beloved country—that freedom, as we 
know it, shall never perish from the earth! 
Thank you. 








A Philosophy for Tactics 


Lieutenant Colonel Linwood A. Carleton, /nfantry, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank A. Farnsworth, Artillery 


a. HIS address at the 1959 Association 
of the United States Army meeting, Sec- 
retary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
stated: 


The Army today has one attribute which 
runks in importance far above any new 
weapon, item of equipment, or concept— 
and that is the new, restless, and revolu- 
tionary mental outlook among its officers 
and men—an outlook which is constantly 
searching for something better and always 
looking for something more suitable to the 
requirements of the age. ... Implicit in 
this kind of thinking is the realization 
that we must not lose sight of today’s 
task—that we must be ready at all times 
to fight with what we have, that we dare 
not let our present battlefield capabilities 
decline while dreaming up new ideas for 
the future. 


With this thought in mind, are we pre- 
pared “to fight with what we have’? Do 
we possess sound deployment patterns for 
today’s battlefield, and will these, with 
only minimum change, be applicable on 
tomorrow’s? The answers are, “No.” 


A popular misconception of the ground 
battle has been fostered by attempting to 
describe it in generic terms: great disper- 
sion, fluidity of the battlefield, killing area, 
and high degree of mobility. Such general- 
ities appeal to the imagination but are of 
only limited practical value. The result 
of this type of portrayal is the impression 


that the battle will begin with the employ- 
ment of a few well-placed nuclear weap- 
ons and favorably end with the grand ma- 
neuver to “sweep up the remains.” 

An enemy who permits himself to be 
defeated by such tactics is not worthy of 
serious study. We must assume an intel- 
ligent enemy who will present remunera- 
tive targets only when forced to do so. 
Well-executed friendly maneuver must be 
the means of forcing the enemy to form 
these targets. This imposition of our will 
upon the enemy will require defensive and 
offensive combat operations much the same 
as has been known in the past with one 
great difference—much lower troop den- 
sity on the battlefield. The need is for new 
deployment patterns which will reduce 
troop density but provide sufficient com- 
bat power to induce lucrative enemy tar- 
gets. This is the hypothesis. What follows 
is a philosophy of deployment patterns 
upon which tactics must be based. 


Operational Environment 


In the broadest sense, operational en- 
vironment (the circumstances under which 
a war will be fought) willdictate deploy- 
ment patterns. Included here are national 
interests and objectives, economics, geog- 
raphy, and socio-psychological factors. In 
an examination of the tactical environ- 
ment of the battlefield itself, the prime 
factor is the relative combat power of the 


While we continue to strive for newer and better ideas and materiel 
for combat in the future, we must also ensure that we possess sound 
deployment patterns for today’s battlefield with today’s equipment 
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opposing belligerents. Combat power is 
assessed by comparing intelligence, mo- 
bility, communications, weapons, air 
strength, and command and control of 
the belligerents. 

A further environmental parameter for 
selection of deployment patterns is the 
scale of use of mass destruction weapons 
(nuclear, toxic chemical, or biological). 
As long as at least one of the belligerents 
possesses such weapons, the scale of use 
will range from the threat to use, at the 
low end, to their habitual use in tactical 
operations at the high end. We must ac- 
cept a nuclear environment as normal re- 
gardless of the type of war. 

Each type of war, limited or general, 
will produce its unique operational en- 
vironment. Deployment patterns must be 
applicable to both since the limited war 
may become a general war; conversely, 
the general war in its latter stages may 
resemble limited war. For this reason, the 
remainder of this discussion will deal only 
with limited war where description of the 
operational environment is necessary. 


Factors Affecting Deployment Patterns 
It has been stated that any war of the 
future carries with it the threat of the 
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use of mass destruction weapons and, 
therefore, must be characterized by great 
dispersion on the battlefield. This general- 
ity can be accepted only with considerable 
reservation. A more accurate statement is 
that friendly deployment patterns must 
be designed to cope with the combat power 
presented by the enemy. Tactical doctrine 
(and thus deployment patterns) is not 
dictated solely by technology; it also must 
be based on the capabilities of potential 
enemies. 

Dispersion can be an ally but only inso- 
far as it can be turned to our advantage. 
To what degree must forces disperse in a 
nonnuclear environment? Is not the an- 
swer determined largely by the tactics 
employed by the enemy? 

The scale of nuclear employment does 
not dictate the degree of dispersion. This 
is controlled by the opposing forces’ rela- 
tive mobility and skill of command and 
control. If this is true, the victor will be 
the force with the superior intelligence, 
mobility, command and control, and weap- 
ons for the exploitation of these capabili- 
ties. Such a force can utilize the passive 
protection afforded by wide dispersion, 
yet retain the capability for rapidly con- 
centrating combat power at the time and 
place of its choice. 

Target acquisition means and weapons 
systems available today or in the near 
future ensure that a stationary target 
sooner or later will be detected and ana- 
lyzed for its suitability as a nuclear target. 
Potential targets escape attack because 
they are either transitory or marginally 
remunerative. The transitory target may 
never be detected. If it is detected, the 
length of time it remains in place may de- 
termine whether it will be successfully at- 
tacked. The important thing is the lapse 
of time between target detection and de- 
livery of a weapon on that target. 

Remunerativeness is a target character- 
istic much more difficult to assess. In ana- 
lyzing a target one must estimate the 
significance of that target in relation to 
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the mission to be accomplished. This is 
followed by an analysis of that target in 
relation to the weapons which are avail- 
able for its destruction. For example, dis- 
persed company-size units would not be 
attacked individually because they appear 
to pose no threat to the accomplishment 
of the mission or the cost in numbers of 
weapons required may be prohibitively 
high. Conversely, the same number of 
units more concentrated may well be eval- 
uated as a threat and attacked as one large 
area target. Thus dispersion not only pro- 
vides a measure of passive defense but 
also aids in deceiving the enemy as to the 
true intent and nature of the force op- 
posing him. 

From this discussion of factors which 
dictate deployment patterns, two conclu- 
sions may be drawn. First, today’s battle- 
field environment dictates dispersion of 
forces as a passive defensive measure. The 
degree of dispersion, however, is controlled 
by enemy deployment patterns, relative 
mobility of opposing forces, and the rela- 
tive proficiency of command and control. 
Second, assuming an approximately equal 
capability of opposing forces to detect 
targets and to deliver weapons on those 
targets, the victor in battle will be the 
one who has the better relative mobility, 
the more responsive weapon delivery sys- 
tems, and the superior means of command 
and control. 

Defense 

For the most part, the defensive ma- 
neuver required of United States forces 
will be that which takes place during the 
period required to phase our forces into 
an area of operations and to build up re- 
serve supplies. (The chance of limited war 
occurring in an area in which sizable US 
forces are already deployed is remote; if 
general war breaks out, our already de- 
ployed forces certainly will require sub- 
stantial reinforcement.) It is during this 
period that the enemy can be expected to 
have superior combat power, due to the 
extremely long lines of communication 
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over which our strategic forces, supplies, 
and equipment must move. In any geo- 
graphical area, during the period in which 
the enemy enjoys a superiority of combat 
power, we must have a tactical concept for 
defense by which we will retain combat 
integrity while reducing enemy combat 
power. 

The word “defense,” to many military 
minds, connotes a “type” of terrain or- 
ganization for the purpose of denying a 
geographic area to an opposing military 
ground force. The function of defense is 
to cause attrition of the attacking enemy 
and to create conditions favorable for of- 
fensive action. Defensive actions have al- 
ways been fought on this premise. How- 
ever, tactics must be developed which will 
ensure the continued integrity of our com- 
bat power and provide for a rapid transi- 
tion to the counteroffensive, with only min- 
imum reorganization, by the forces in 
contact. 

The idea of decisively defeating an at- 
tacking enemy by one grand maneuver 
must be rejected for today’s battlefield. We 
cannot afford the risk associated with the 
concentration of force necessary for the 
organization of strongly defended locales. 
We must content ourselves with bleeding 
him to a point of weakness from which he 
cannot rapidly recover. Then, at a time 
and place of our choosing, we launch an 
exploitation counteroffensive which culmi- 
nates in his destruction. Dispersion, mo- 
bility, firepower, and command and control 
are prime factors in achieving success. 


Characteristics and, Form 

What are the characteristics of the de- 
ployment patterns needed? Large-scale en- 
emy infiltration is to be prevented or, if 
this is impossible, controlled. Economy of 
force is exercised while provisions are 
made for rapid concentration of a pre- 
ponderance of combat power when and 
where required. Reduction of enemy com- 
bat power is facilitated. The enemy’s abil- 
ity to acquire targets and to deliver weap- 
ons on those targets must be challenged 
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constantly. Friendly nuclear fire plan- 
ning and weapon delivery must be facil- 
itated and provision must be made for the 
immediate exploitation of those fires. En- 
emy lines of communication must be ex- 




















three-division corps, with two infantry 
divisions forward and one armored divi- 
sion in reserve. In the left division area 
unit dispositions have been plotted. The 
division area has been divided laterally to 

















tended to the maximum consistent with 
our own scheme of maneuver. 

What will these patterns look like on 
the ground? A series of schematic draw- 
ings will portray the type of deployment 
visualized. 

Figure 1 shows the defensive zone of a 
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provide for a reduction of the command- 
er’s span of control. This is accomplished 
by assigning sector responsibility to the 
brigade. 

This defensive area is divided into a 
series of zones in depth. To facilitate dis- 
cussion of this organization, these are re- 
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ferred to as Zones “A” and “B.” The 
broken boundaries indicate that there may 
be more than one Zone “A.” Each zone is 
further subdivided into three defensive 
echelons and are numbered accordingly. 
These defensive echelons are oriented to 
the battle zone in a layer type organiza- 
tion. Thus the forces in solid black form 
the first echelon, those shown by open 
symbols form the second, and those shown 
by reserve symbols form the third. 

As a minimum, the forward divisions 
must be reinforced with armor, artillery, 
and truck transport. Depending upon the 
terrain and enemy capabilities, armored 
carrier augmentation may be required. 

In Figure 1, the brigade commander 
controls two battle group task forces and 
his own reserve. Forces in the remainder 
of the division area operate directly under 
division control. The artillery, except for 
the direct support battalions, is formed 
into artillery groups and assigned the mis- 
sion of supporting a designated sector of 
the battle area. 


Brigade Sector 

For a closer look at the interior organi- 
zation the brigade sector will be used. 
Figure 2 is an enlargement of the brigade 
sector shown on Figure 1. The zones and 
the defensive echelons are still repre- 
sented. 

In this portrayal the interior organiza- 
tion is as follows. Emphasis is on task 
force organization beginning at the rifle 
company level. The battle group task 
forces, less the fifth rifle company, but re- 
inforced with armor and artillery, organ- 
ize the first and second defensive echelons 
of Zone “A.” The third echelon is com- 
posed of two strong task forces, each of 
which contain a tank company and the 
fifth rifle company of a battle group. This 
echelon is the brigade reserve. The term 
“reserve” is used in the context that these 
third echelon forces are reserves with re- 
spect to orientation to the expected direc- 
tion of enemy attack. They are completely 
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mobile forces with strong striking power 
but seldom will occupy prepared positions. 

The basic philosophy of this organiza- 
tion is to ensure that the enemy is always 
faced with resistance to his advance and 
that friendly forces do not subject them- 
selves to the full application of his.combat 
power. Thus the defender is permitted to 
“bleed” the enemy of his power while re- 
taining a degree of combat integrity which 
permits transition from the defense to the 
counteroffensive at the most propitious 
time. 

Within the battle group task forces, com- 
panies operate in teams of two, from front 
to rear. As the forward company task 
forces (first echelon) give up terrain, they 
do so under the cover of units to their 
rear. The actual tactics employed may 
take several forms. These first echelon 
forces may conduct a delaying action; or, 
they may break contact and proceed di- 
rectly to previously selected position areas 
in the next defensive zone. 

The second echelon forces are so posi- 
tioned that they have a reinforcing and a 
counterattack capability. The mobility of 
these units thus is a significant factor. 
However, the brigade commander still has 
a high degree of flexibility in his third 
echelon, his reserve. These forces have, 
in addition to a covering capability, a re- 
inforcing, a counterattack, and a spoiling 
attack capability. 

Having withdrawn the first echelon 
forces to new position areas, the com- 
mander fights a new phase in the area of 
the second echelon. These forces then with- 
draw under cover of the third echelon. 
After the third echelon forces withdraw, 
they may be either retained basically as 
organized or they may be more central- 
ized. Whether they are centralized is de- 
termined by the zone they occupy, another 
Zone “A” or Zone “B.” 

Whether withdrawing forces occupy a 
new Zone “A” or a Zone “B” depends upon 
the commander’s estimate. At some point 
in time and in some area, the commander 
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must decide that the enemy combat power 
is so weakened that he can shift from de- 
fense to decisive offense. The organization 
of Zone “A” is designed to effect attrition. 
Therefore, the depth of the battle area 
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gade standpoint, the significant difference 
is the loss of the third echelon. These 
forces have now passed to division control. 
The defender has reached the point from 
which he feels he can strike back decisively 








must permit occupation of enough of these 
zones to ensure accomplishment of that 
mission. 

Based upon the commander’s estimate, 
then, Zone “B” is visualized somewhere 
within the depths of the battle area. From 
Figure 3 it can be seen that, from the bri- 
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at the attacking enemy. At this time, too, 
the corps exploitation force must be poised 
for a rapid counterstroke. Naturally, the 
corps reserve must be prepared for com- 
mitment throughout the conduct of opera- 
tions; however, it is at this stage that its 
primary use is visualized. 
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Target-Forming Function 

The entire series of events associated 
with this type operation is characterized 
by deliberate actions which have been 
carefully anticipated. At the same time, 
there should be actions which appear to 
have no pattern nor reason. Such actions 
as barrier and fire planning must be de- 
liberate and complete. Areas of resistance, 
although they actually may be weak, must 
give the appearance of strength and de- 
termination. This deception effort is an 
attempt to force the enemy into forming 
his main effort. 

In contrast to these deliberate actions, 
forces organizing an area of resistance 
must have a high degree of flexibility. 
They must be prepared for offensive ac- 
tion without apparent reason and with no 
warning to the enemy. With the same ap- 
parent lack of reason and with no warning 
to the enemy, they must be prepared to 
break contact and proceed to a new area. 
Such offensive-defensive action should re- 
sult in the formation of lucrative enemy 
targets. As a minimum it will create con- 
fusion and delay in the enemy ranks. The 
sudden breaking of contact by a defender 
may prompt the enemy to launch exploita- 
tion operations. Thus the defender who 
invites premature enemy exploitation de- 
liberately is in a position to defeat the 
attacking force readily and decisively. 

So much for the defensive operation 
which has attrition as its primary mission. 


Destroy in Place 

There may be instances when a deci- 
sive defensive battle must be fought in 
place. For example, what happens when 
a defender has given up all terrain per- 
missible, but has failed to weaken the at- 
tacker to a point that warrants offensive 
action? Obviously, there must be a tran- 
sition from the dispositions thus far dis- 
cussed to a posture which is designed to 
destroy the enemy in place. This tran- 
sition can be effected with minimum con- 
fusion by preplanning a mobile defense. 


The major problems associated with the 
transition are preplanning a _ covering 
force role for reserves (either division 
or corps) and preplanning the sequence 
of withdrawal of the battle group task 
forces to facilitate reorganization and re- 
disposition in the new battle area. Bar- 
rier planning and construction to support 
the mobile defense also must be consid- 
ered. 


One oversimplified example of the adop- 
tion of a mobile defense posture from the 
defense discussed is shown by Figure 4. 
Assume the last zone to be occupied as 
shown at the top of the sketch. The next 
position is to be a mobile defense. In this 
example the covering force role is ar- 
bitrarily given to the division reserves. 
This force must have adequate space in 
which to conduct its covering action. This 
space is symbolized by the broken bound- 
aries. The battle groups withdraw through 
the covering force, with priority of move- 
ment in this case to the center unit since 
it is to be “pinched out.” When relieved 
of its mission, the’ covering force reverts 
to division reserve. Using this solution, 
some of the barrier installation can be 
accomplished by the corps reserve. The 
amount, of course, has to be considered 
in terms of other missions of that reserve 
force. 


The defensive operations portrayed have 
the primary objective of weakening the 
attacking enemy. This mission can be ac- 
complished so long as the defender pos- 
sesses an adequate degree of mobility, 
command, and control. However, an enemy 
force is completely defeated only after de- 
cisive offensive operations. To accomplish 
this, the commander must still solve the 
major battlefield problem—that of finding 
the enemy and forming him into disposi- 
tions suitable for destruction by friendly 
weapons systems. 


Offense 
One solution to this problem is to have 
an acquisition system, an evaluation sys- 
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tem, and weapons delivery systems capa- 
ble of acting with such speed and re- 
liability that the enemy target can be 
destroyed within moments after detection. 
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sition for a limited time, thus increasing 
the probability of delivering a weapon on 
the target. 

Figure 5 shows an infantry division in 
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Unfortunately, such a system remains for 
the future. 

Another solution is to find and form 
the enemy using the technique of attack 
by reconnaissance in force. This also re- 
quires flexible, responsive, accurate deliv- 
ery systems. However, when this maneuver 
is successful, it can hold a target in po- 





a defensive posture such as previously dis- 
cussed. The time has come for transition 
to the offense. As the enemy forms for 
his final assault, or as he closes with the 
forces of the first echelon, preplanned fires 
are delivered to slow down or stop the 
attack. Following the weapons attack, the 
second echelon—composed of many com- 
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pany-size task forces—passes through the 
gaps of the first echelon. This action is 
called the attack by reconnaissance in force 
and is the first “impulse” of the exploi- 
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the effects of the initial preparation by 
keeping the stricken enemy off balance. 
Being small and agile, they are able to 
avoid contaminated or blocked areas. They 























tation counteroffensive. If terrain and cer- 
tain other considerations favor such tac- 
tics, airmobile forces also may be used. 
During this impulse considerable reliance 
is placed upon responsive, accurate weap- 
ons systems which possess a varying de- 
gree of destructive capability. 

These small columns immediately exploit 
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are poor targets, comparatively speaking, 
for enemy weapons systems. 

As this first impulse uncovers weak- 
nesses in the enemy structure, the second 
impulse, the division reserves, are com- 
mitted to add power, increase momentum, 
and further clarify or exploit the situa- 
tion. This action strikes deeper into en- 
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emy territory. Both impulses combine ef- 
forts to destroy enemy units, find more 
enemy targets, and, if possible, destroy 
those targets. Depending upon the depth 
at which the enemy reserves are located, 
forces of the second impulse engage those 
units. Many of the enemy supporting weap- 
ons are forced to displace to the rear or 
accept the inevitable consequence of de- 
struction. 
Exploitation 

At this point our commander has a much 
better indication of enemy strengths and 
weaknesses as they currently exist. Now 
he can commit the third impulse, the corps 
exploitation force, on an axis of least ob- 
struction and with maximum possible 
speed, to attain the decisive objective. 

The question may be asked, “If our fires 
are so effective, why not exploit immedi- 
ately with the corps reserve?” This can be 
done, particularly in a nonnuclear environ- 
ment. However, consider for a moment 
the circumstances in an active nuclear en- 
vironment. Extensive dust clouds may exist 
for some time after the nuclear prepara- 
tion. There also will be areas of induced 
radiation. Accidental surface bursts could 
result in fallout contaminated areas. En- 
emy reserves may be comparatively free 
to maneuver, as may his nuclear delivery 
systems. Under these conditions, an im- 
mediate thrust by a large force along a 
predetermined axis would encounter ex- 
treme problems of control and face the 
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probability of being halted or canalized 
by obstacles. This force could become en- 
gaged prematurely by unexpected resist- 
ance and is subject to nuclear retaliation 
by enemy delivery means. 

Of course, this method of “attack by re- 
connaissance in force” has some weak- 
nesses. Initially, the first impulse is not 
strong at any one point. The enemy can 
retaliate with his own nuclear fires and 
strike out with his reserve. However, be- 
ing organized in two or three echelons, 
as friendly forces will be, the enemy strike 
can be parried by the forces of the second 
impulse and destroyed by the decisive com- 
mitment of the corps exploitation force. 


Conclusion 


The proposed tactical deployment pat- 
terns have the following advantages: 

1. Minimum change in task organization 
and command structure. 

2. A low degree of vulnerability. 

3. Organization in depth for security. 

4. Adaptability for instantaneous tran- 
sition from defense to counteroffensive 
operations. 

These concepts are considered feasible. 
They have been tried and proved in a spe- 
cific hypothetical situation with stand- 
ardized equipment. No argument is ad- 
vanced against the requirement for new 
and better equipment and ideas. The im- 
mediate problem is, “How do we fight to- 
day’s battle with today’s equipment?” 
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"Major Nele A. Patson, J, 


I, WAS late afternoon when I reached 
the scene of the First Battle of Bull Run. 
I parked my car near the Henry House, 
a focal point of the battle, and at once my 
eye was caught by a distant motionless fig- 
ure on horseback. There he was—‘“Stone- 
wall” Jackson, dominating the scene as he 
had done almost a hundred years ago when 
he earned his nickname on that very spot. 
As I approached the bronze figures of 
horse and man at the rise of a hill,-the 
wind plucked at my clothes, and for an 
instant I seemed to see General Jackson’s 
coat lift and fall at his knee. But it was 
near dusk, and my eyes must have been 
playing tricks. 

If he could talk to me, I wondered what 
he would tell me about leadership today. 
Could his battlefield genius be applied to 





nuclear warfare? Certainly his trials were 
comparable to those we may have to face. 
As a commander he was confronted with 
an evolution in tactics, he was engaged in 
open fluid warfare, he was highly mobile 
for his time, he risked and received many 
casualties in extremely short periods of 
time, and he was frequently in imminent 
danger of destruction. 

There was, I mused, recalling some re- 
cent reading, another Confederate general 
whose brilliant name in battlefield leader- 
ship would qualify him to join the austere 
Jackson. This was the Duke of Marl- 
borough, a British general of the Army 
of the Confederate States of Europe. (War 
of the Spanish Succession, 1702-14.) 

Had I the power to select any two mili- 
tary leaders of the past, would I choose to 


Many lessons in battlefield leadership can be learned from history. 
The leadership qualities of General “Stonewall” Jackson and the Duke 
of Marlborough have an important place on the nuclear battlefield 
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talk with this strange pair concerning 
leadership in nuclear warfare? Both Jack- 
son and the Duke of Marlborough faced 
radical military evolution with masterful 
solutions that have become classic. 


General Jackson was certainly faced 
with an evolution in tactics. To quote 
Henderson, “Cavalry entrenchments, the 
railway, the telegraph, balloons, signaling 
all were used in a manner which had hith- 
erto been unknown.” And Jackson’s Valley 
campaign is a classic of fluid warfare. 
While his main forces were on foot, their 
mobility exceeded that of the enemy—a 
ratio sometimes as high as five to one. His 
army once averaged 14 miles a day for 48 
days. He also knew what it meant to have 
great losses of men in brief periods. Cas- 
ualties in many Civil War battles ran 15 
to 25 percent of all forces involved in a 
single day. Regiments lost as high as 75 
percent in a single attack. Jackson was 
frequently in mortal danger; indeed, he 
was killed in action in a tragic battlefield 
accident. 

There was a tactical evolution in Marl- 
borough’s time, too. He arrived on the mil- 
itary scene just when infantry firepower 
came into its own. Cavalry could no longer 
make a direct attack on prepared troops 
without prohibitive losses; it could only 
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exploit breakthroughs created by their 
own infantry. Marlborough was among 
the first to recognize and exploit this 
new-found firepower. He also was a 
master of mobile warfare. He brought 
about the beginning of modern tactics and 
the end of clumsy solid masses and static 
conditions. He developed and effectively 
used mobile artillery and supply wagons 
which were the standard in all armies for 
years thereafter. 

He had to cope with sudden heavy cas- 
ualties as well. It was not uncommon for 
an attacking force to lose up to a fourth 
of its men to a single enemy volley. His 
major battles were accompanied by losses 
in a single day of 10 to 25 percent on both 
sides. He was often in danger since it was 
then the custom of the over-all commander 
to lead the main attack and control the en- 
tire front. 

Dusk had fallen now, and around me the 
fields were silent. I sat down on the grass 
of the famous battlefield to watch an old 
soldier and his bronze horse fade away: in 
the waning light. 

Then unmistakably in the silence I 
heard the squeaking of an old saddle—be- 
fore my eyes the general was dismounting 
from that statue of a horse! Slowly he 
turned and looked at me with piercing 
eyes. 

“You wished to speak with me, sir?” he 
asked in a high-pitched tenor voice and 
typical drawl of one from the western part 
of Virginia. 

It was astounding, yet it all seemed per- 
fectly natural. I heard myself answer al- 
most calmly. 

“Yes, sir, General J-Jackson.” 

Stonewall Jackson was just under five 
feet 10 inches in height and weighed about 
170 pounds. Still wearing the old clothes 
of those desperate days—the same weath- 
er-stained coat and hat for which he was 
famous—his appearance was almost dis- 
reputable. This southern gentleman had 
fine facial features, however, and an erect 
posture. But he gave the appearance of be- 
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ing clumsy and eccentric as he walked to- 
ward me, sucking a lemon as he always 
did for his health. 

“You do me great honor, sir,” he re- 
plied. “The Duke of Marlborough will be 
here presently, also. At times it is hard 
to locate him; but depend on him to ar- 
rive.” 

“Your servant, sir,” came a courteous 
voice with clipped English accent from be- 
hind me. I turned to find John Churchill, 
ancestor of Winston, and the Duke of 
Marlborough in his time. 

We bowed slightly all around. 


Here was a gentlemen’s gentleman. 
Marlborough was a handsome well-dressed 
man with flawless manners. A little taller 
than Jackson, he was affable, dignified, and 
a finished courtier. He always had com- 
plete control of himself no matter what 
adversity or unpleasant surprise appeared. 
This poise and self-control was astounding 
in battle, and for it he became famous. 
Here he stood, poised as ever, on a Civil 
War battlefield in the 20th century. 


“Well, young man, it is nuclear warfare 
now, is it?” remarked Jackson, looking 
past me to the silent fields. “I can tell you 
this—there are principles of leadership 
and tactics that stand as true for you to- 
day as they did for us in our day. What 
do you say to this, John?” 

“T confess I had not thought of it be- 
fore,’ answered the Duke, “but it is quite 
so, quite so indeed.” He began to pace 
musingly up and down in the moonlight, 
his sword a curved shadow beside him. 

“I would say first of all,” the Duke re- 
sumed, “that you must know your job 
thoroughly. Nuclear warfare will be fluid 
and open warfare. Tactically speaking, in 
fluid warfare your job is to be audacious, 
but let your audacity be based upon the 
most careful plans and accurate intelli- 
gence. Do not allow yourself to be dis- 
tracted when your line of communications 
is cut off or superior forces are converg- 
ing upon you. Have a plan and know what 


to do. Do not give up because you think 
the battle may be lost.” 

“If you do think the battle is lost, sir, do 
not say anything about it,” Jackson added. 
“T will tell you what you do, always mys- 
tify. Mislead and surprise the enemy if 
possible. And when you strike and over- 
come him, never let up in pursuit as long 
as your men have strength to follow, for 
an army routed, if hotly pursued, becomes 
panic-stricken and can then be destroyed 
by half its number. You know what Joshua 
said.” 

I knew that the dominant feature of 
Jackson’s personality was his religion. His 
strong faith entered into his every action. 
His serene acceptance that his Maker had 
already fixed the time of his death ren- 
dered him absolutely fearless in battle. 
This man actually felt as safe in battle 
as in bed, so it was not surprising that 
he should quote scripture here. 

“Joshua?” I asked. 

“Joshua 10:19,” Jackson went on, ‘And 
stay ye not, but pursue after your enemies, 
and smite the hindmost of them.’ Another 
rule—never fight against heavy odds, if 
by any possible maneuvering you can hurl 
your own forces on only a part—and that 
the weakest part—of your enemy and 
crush it. Such tactics will win every time, 
and a small army may thus destroy a 
large one in detail, and repeated victory 
will make it invincible. The use of nuclear 
weapons will not change that, eh John?” 

“This is the essence of knowing your 
job, the ability to evaluate factors in their 
proper perspective. Some among you say 
nuclear firepower will dominate, that no 
amount of other force is decisive. Others 
say the opposite. Only experience can an- 
swer it, for the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween. The Captain-General who grasps 
this truth first will win the campaign. At 
Blenheim, I learned that 15 battalions 
could contain 27 battalions by firepower 
alone. It was a feat the enemy did not 
realize until much later.” 

We had been sauntering slowly toward 
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the Henry House, and now we reached the 
old stone wall surrounding it. Jackson 
promptly sat down and worked vigorously 
on his lemon. Then shaking it in my face, 
he said, “An absolute must is to know 
yourself and seek self-improvement. The 
greatest problem of my youth was to know 
and improve myself. It seemed at West 
Point and even later that I would never 
catch up with those about me. But by dili- 
gent effort and the blessings of Almighty 
God I found myself, strengths and weak- 
nesses, and was thereafter at peace within. 
I felt this peace particularly in battle. I 
seemed to have a more perfect command 
of my faculties in the midst of fighting. 
A man must carry his religion into every- 
thing. As the commander of an army, it 
calms his perplexities at a critical hour.” 

Marlborough had been standing quietly, 
peering toward the stone bridge from 
where McDowell’s secondary attack had 
come. 

“Do you care to add anything to that, 
sir?” I asked him. 

“Only this. You had better know your- 
self and why you fight. How unaccount- 
able a creature man is, to be seeking for 
honor in so barren a place as the nuclear 
battlefield, when he is very sure that the 
greater part of mankind, and even his 
best friends, would be apt to think ill of 
him should he not be successful. You must 
persuade yourself that your happiness de- 
pends upon your knowledge that you do 
what you think is for the best.” 

Unquestionably, the dominant feature of 
Marlborough’s personality was his ambi- 
tion. It overshadowed all else and prob- 
ably was the driving force behind most of 
his actions. 


“Another point,” the Duke went on, “is. 


so fundamental that it almost goes with- 
out saying. Know your men and look out 
for their welfare.” 

“Yes,” Jackson broke in, “that is basic.” 

Marlborough turned to the general and 
smiled almost sarcastically. 

“I beg your pardon, General Jackson, 
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but although I admire your military ex- 
ploits, I am forced to note that your men 
often did not have the barest necessities 
for their comfort and well-being. And your 
harsh disciplinary methods— forgive me 
for broaching the subject here, but could 
you explain how this demonstrated knowl- 
edge of your men and your concern for 
their welfare?” 

Jackson rose to his feet, his eyes flash- 
ing. “Now, just a moment, sir! My men 
had a mission to accomplish, and they had 
the necessities, ammunition, and bayonets. 
If you are referring to their food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, we could not always get 
what we needed for them. I can assure 
you, we tried. A lot of the need is imagi- 
nary anyway. An army exists to march 
and fight, not to sit in camps and enjoy 
fine shelter.” 

“And your disciplinary methods?” 

Jackson’s anger mounted, “I do not need 
to tell you, sir, that war is a serious busi- 
ness. Discipline must be maintained, espe- 
cially when it enforces lawful authority. 
Resistance to lawful authority is a grave 
offense in a soldier. To condone it en- 
courages insubordination throughout the 
army. That is why I immediately put un- 
der arrest any officer who did not obey my 
orders promptly. General Garnett, Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill, and General Starke are 
examples. After Jones, I almost lost my 
confidence in man.” He paused, apparently 
thinking of these unfortunate subordi- 
nates. “But that is why I sustained the 
decisions of courts-martial faithfully ren- 
dered especially when they involved the 
death penalty for desertion or insubordina- 
tion. That is why I had the convicted 
hanged before the entire division. When 
mutiny is involved, shoot them where they 
stand! I knew my men and was concerned 
for their welfare; strict discipline was a 
necessary part of that concern.” 

“Gentlemen, may I suggest we... .” 

“Had I the means that you did, my dear 
Marlborough, I would have equipped them 
well too, although I doubt that I would 
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have put 50 pounds on each man’s back 
as you did.” 

I tried again, “May I ask, General Jack- 
son, your opinion of keeping your men in- 
formed?” It was the wrong question. 

He waved his lemon at me again. “My 
opinion is that it is hogwash; worse than 
that, suicidal. To inform the men is to 
inform the enemy. If I can deceive my 
friends, I am certain to deceive the en- 
emy. If I thought my coat knew my plans, 
I would take it off and burn it.” 

I recalled that Jackson was a military 
fanatic on the offense and secrecy. He 
would plan attacks while retreating and 
counterattacks when on the verge of being 
overwhelmed. His practice of secrecy was 
so extreme as to be a fault. He seldom 
told anyone what he was planning. He 
used his staff but told them nothing. On 
one occasion he transferred his entire 
force from one front to another telling 
only three officers before the move began. 
Obviously, his views had not changed. 

Then the Englishman turned to me. 

“Your Grace?” 

“I visualize that your future situations 
will often be comparable to some of mine. 
I had to have conferences before a major 
campaign or battle to ensure that we all 
knew what we were going to do, individu- 
ally and collectively. Once troops are com- 
mitted over wide areas, it is difficult to 
communicate with them. If subordinate 
commanders are not familiar with the 
over-all plan before the action, they will 
be acting blindly. The plan cannot possibly 
succeed.” 

Jackson interrupted again. “I remind 
you, sir, that before Sharpsburg, the blood- 
iest day of the whole war, one copy of the 
operation order was made for each general 
officer and one extra. Where do you sup- 
pose the extra one ended up? In the hands 
of McClellan before we even began to 
move.” 

“T bow to your logic. There is some in- 
formation that must be kept in as few 
heads as possible to thwart the -enemy. 


But to the limit of security all men should 
know what they are about.” 

“You will never convince me, sir. In 
your own campaigns you fooled your own 
men as often as the enemy.” 

This was true. His favorite principles 
of war were very close to those of Jackson 
for he fanatically adhered to the offense 
and made secrecy and deception a part of 
every action. His army marched and coun- 
termarched with such rapidity and control 
that his adversaries often were astounded 
when they discovered its new location. 
Marlborough sought decisive action at 
great cost if necessary, unusual for his 
time, and developed one of the most suc- 
cessful intelligence systems in history. His 
concern and care for his men were most 
unusual for that day, and his soldiers 
loved him for it. 

“But the essential officers knew,” the 
Duke countered, “I could not dare have it 
otherwise, for what if I were suddenly 
stricken? Did not General Lee chide you 
for being so closemouthed, and did not 
your own corps flounder blindly when you 
were wounded and removed from the 
scene? The plan must be known and car- 
ried out by others. Is this less true in 
modern war? I fear we are at an impasse. 
Another important point is to ensure that 
the task is understood, supervised, and ac- 
complished. Do you agree, general?” 

“Yes, yes, it must be done. I am afraid 
I was rather hard on General Garnett in 
this respect. I kept Garnett in ignorance 
of my plan, and then he failed me when I 
needed him most. But I had to keep my 
intentions to myself. Spies and informers 
were everywhere.” 

Marlborough turned to me and earnestly 
pressed his point. “This is where your 
staff should come in. Mine was indispensa- 
ble in this respect. Extended dispositions 
today make it still more difficult for a 
commander to be everywhere. He must use 
his staff.” 

Now Jackson was staring toward the 
little stone bridge. He spoke quietly. 
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“Here’s a point for you, a lesson I learned 
right here. You must train your men as 
a team. We threw away a glorious oppor- 
tunity to follow our victory with pursuit 
because as a team we weren’t sufficiently 
trained. We were never sufficiently trained, 
but we made up for it in spirit and the 
ability of the men to take care of them- 
selves. Did you ever hear the Rebel yell? 
Sweetest music a man’s ears ever heard! 
The men knew horses, weapons, and the 
outdoors before they came into the army. 
But every officer and enlisted man who is 
able to do duty ought to be busily engaged 
in military preparations by hard drilling, 
in order that through the blessing of God, 
you may be victorious in the battles which 
His all-wise providence may await you.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” Marlborough 
agreed. “It was extremely important when 
I was in command because we could get 
the necessary firepower only when the 
men were highly trained at platoon level. 
March training by unit is essential, too. 
You must teach your men to move in for- 
mation expeditiously and quietly. Get away 
from the spot where the enemy last located 
you. Make your enemies exclaim as mine 
once did when we appeared at their rear: 
‘The devil must have carried them. Such 
marching is impossible.’ ” 

The Duke paused, quite pleased with 
this praise, even if quoted by himself. 
Jackson nodded gravely. I knew his atti- 
tude on marching. He once moved five 
times as far as his adversary in a single 
day. His insistence on the attack, on se- 
crecy and deception, on maneuver, and on 
destruction of enemy forces—not taking 
ground—have made him a classic figure 
in military history. 

The Duke continued, “A commander 
should make his decisions as early as pos- 
sible, and he should make audacious deci- 
sions which promise decisive results. Do 
not make fortresses your aim, not in nu- 
clear warfare; your quarry is the opposing 
army. Decisions require time to be carried 
out. I planned months in advance and in 
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great secrecy for a campaign which was 
later called rapid, brilliant, and seemingly 
based on spur-of-the-moment decisions. 
Surely you too have to plan ahead. The 
risk is too great for haphazard decisions.” 

Jackson tossed his lemon into the brush 
and began to lecture like the schoolmaster 
he once was. “Your intelligence system 
was often better than mine, sir. I made 
early strategic decisions, of course, if I 
could. As for tactical decisions, most men 
thought I planned battles from the first, 
but it was not so. I simply took advan- 
tage of the circumstances as they appeared 
to me. The agonizing decisions are those 
requiring considerable losses of life. If the 
prize is great, you must be willing to do 
it, for you will save lives in the long run. 
This will never be more true than on the 
nuclear battlefield. And you must have 
unity of command and accept the respon- 
sibility that goes with it. I fought political 
interference from above, and I arrested 
on the spot any officer who did not accept 
responsibility and act when I gave him 
an order.” 

I looked at the Duke in his handsome 
bright uniform almost glowing in the 
moonlight. But he was looking a little 
sheepish. 

“This was a lesson I had to learn,” he 
admitted. “I commanded an allied force 
and for two years bowed to conservatism 
and divided responsibility. At times I was 
even obliged to share command with an- 
other by commanding on alternate days! 
Then at last I boldly laid out my plan for 
the march to the Danube. Now, I was very 
sensible that I took a great deal on my 
shoulders. But had I acted otherwise, the 
Empire would have been undone and, con- 
sequently, the Confederacy.” 

How right he was. When he finally 
acted, he was invincible. Marlborough’s 
military leadership, both as a planner and 
an executer, is almost unexcelled. A per- 
fect battle record was his; that is, he was 
victorious in every battle in which he en- 
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gaged and always against equal or su- 
perior well-trained forces. 

But there was one point on unity of 
command I wanted to ask him. I asked, 
“Your Grace, your joint command with 
Prince Eugene has long been a marvel to 
military men. It was a divided command 
with divided responsibilities, yet highly 
successful. Can you explain this?” 

“Oh, yes. The Prince and I were each 
responsible to our own sovereigns for the 
forces under our commands. Responsibil- 
ity was clear. As for duality of command, 
I must admit it was unique. Historians 
have referred to us as two bodies with one 
soul, and it was almost true. We thought 
alike in almost all situations. We agreed 
to an action in advance and then each of 
us carried out our part.” 

“A rare circumstance, one which could 
seldom be repeated,” Jackson inserted. 

Marlborough shrugged, “I cannot dis- 
agree.” 

Jackson was looking again toward the 
stone bridge, the escape route of retreat- 
ing Union forces. “If only we had executed 
a pursuit, we would have captured half 
the Yankee Congress! I didn’t think we 
were capable of it. You’d be surprised to 
learn what the capabilities of your men 
are, especially in regard to movement. And 
you had better move in a nuclear war. To 
be fixed is to be destroyed. Of course, you 
cannot ask a mission of a force that is 
improperly equipped to accomplish that 
mission.” 

“I don’t quite understand, sir,” I re- 
plied leading him on. 

“Well, for example, you have no cavalry 
today to perform a cavalry mission.” 

“Oh, in modern war there is no place 
for the horse. . . .” 

“Let’s go back up the hill, John. I didn’t 
say horses, man, I said cavalry—forces 
designed to perform reconnaissance and 
screening for the main body, and which, 
therefore, require a mobility superior to 
the main body.” 

They started back toward the statue 


leaving me flatfooted. ‘““Well, the armored 
cavalry... .” 

“Same mobility as your main body, now 
mechanized,” he shouted over his shoulder. 
“Your cavalry must take to the air. A 
land-bound unit cannot accomplish the 
cavalry mission; you will be blind to the 
enemy’s action.” 

I trotted to catch up. “Do you agree, 
Your Grace?” I asked the Duke. 

“There are those who say that the pur- 
pose of cavalry in war is to give tone to 
what would otherwise be a vulgar brawl. 
But your point is very well-taken, General 
Jackson. I might add also a thought about 
supply limitations in modern war. My 
army could be employed in accordance 
with its highly mobile capabilities because 
we could bake a five-day supply of bis- 
cuits and abandon our logistic tail for the 
whole five days. Apparently you cannot. 
You will never employ your combat troops 
to their limit with the complicated supply 
you insist upon. You want to be more mo- 
bile than I was, and yet your supply is 
less mobile than mine. There is your 
Achilles’ heel.” 

I was walking beside the Duke now. I 
knew the interview was nearly over, and 
yet there was so much I still wanted to 
know. This Duke was one of the most 
interesting and controversial figures in 
British history. Unfortunately, I did not 
have the nerve to delve into such intrigu- 
ing sidelights as to what brought about 
his imprisonment, between successful cam- 
paigns, in the infamous Tower of London. 
Marlborough was many things: diplomat 
extraordinary, millionaire, model husband, 
and political opportunist; but this time, 
I dared to question only the soldier. 

Jackson broke the silence. “One final 
point about knowing your own capabilities. 
Heavy losses will reduce your capabilities 
fantastically; they will immobilize you. At 
Sharpsburg, for example, neither side 
could move for two days because of the 
problem of caring for the dead and 
wounded. We had to call a truce.” 
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“I had the same experience,” Marl- 
borough added. “After my major battles, 
I hardly had time for sleep, being tor- 
mented for care to be taken of the 
wounded. I invited the defeated enemy to 
send wagons without delay to take back 
their own wounded. Our medical resources 
were hopelessly inadequate; are you sure 
yours won’t be?” 

I pondered an answer to the Duke’s 
question; but this was an unknown. We 
would have to try at least. When I looked 
up, the two generals were far ahead of 
me at the top of the hill. 

“Thank you for coming along, John,” 
I heard Jackson say distinctly to the Duke. 

“My pleasure, sir,’”’ the Duke bowed. He 
raised his hand to me in salute and dis- 
appeared slowly over the edge of the hill 
as he walked away with the moonlight 
flickering on his sword. When I reached 
the top of the hill he was gone. 
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Jackson settled his hat firmly on his 
head and approached his horse. With a 
hand on the saddle, he paused and turned 
toward me. 

“A great deal of genius lies in being 
prepared, young man. Press your advan- 
tage and trust God for the rest.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Thank you 
for being here; I’ll never forget this 
night.” General Jackson mounted his stone 
horse and snapped erect again, his eyes 
on the farthest horizon. 

“I must cross over the river and rest 
in the shade of the trees. Would you care 
to accompany me?” he said with a wintry 
smile. 

“Thank you, not yet.” Silence engulfed 
the hill, and turning I walked rapidly 
across the fields of Bull Run. The wind 
came up as I neared the parking lot; but 
there was no movement from the bronze 
statue on the hill. 





Modern leadership demands officers who can accept challenge with initia- 
tive, originality, fidelity, understanding, and, above all, the willingness to fully 
assume the responsibilities of command... . 


The doctrine of widely dispersed units engaged in almost independent ac- 


tions demands the selection of officers who have given early evidence of their 
capacity for quick, sound evaluation of a situation—leaders with the ability 
to translate such evaluations into workable, battle-winning decisions. These 
are the old and familiar attributes. But new demands on leadership will be 
imposed on the future battlefield by the increased span of control and the 
minimum supervision and direction by higher authority for more prolonged 
periods of time. Of all the required attributes of the modern Army com- 
mander, I believe the most important is STRENGTH—physical, mental, and 
moral strength. This is the one element that fuses together all the basic 
qualities and traits of the commander and dedicates him to his responsibility. 


General Bruce C. Clarke 
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A STUPENDOUS FAILURE 


Major Raymond O. Miller, Infantry 
Student, Armed Forces Staff College 


Just about sunrise, a trembling of the earth was felt and a dull roar was 


heard ...a huge column of dirt, dust, smoke and flame of fire . 


. - which on 


reaching its highest point curled over like a plume and then came down with 
a dull thud to earth ...in the column of fire and smoke the bodies of men, 
arms and legs, pieces of timber and a gun carriage.’ 


A S THE blast rocked the early morn- 
ing silence, battery after battery com- 
menced pounding the hostile line, support- 
ing weapons, and likely assembly areas 
for counterattack forces. On either side of 
the burst the enemy abandoned his posi- 
tions and fled to the rear as groups of 
infantry charged across “no man’s land.” 

Is this a future historian’s description 
of H-hour of a nuclear battle? 

‘It could be, but it is not. 

It is the opening scene of the Battle of 
the Crater at Petersburg, Virginia, 30 
July 1864. That great precursor of 20th 
century warfare, our Civil War, has not 
yet died. As it forewarned of the agonies 
of World War I’s trench warfare and fore- 
told of the successes of World War II’s 
blitzkrieg, so also it previews nuclear war. 

It is well worth a soldier’s time to blow 
the dust from the mildewed tomes of his- 
tory and learn the lessons of the Crater. 
This attempt to breach the heavily forti- 
fied line at Petersburg is one of the very 
few actions involving the tactical em- 

‘Former Sergeant Howard Aston, Company F, 
13th Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, in an eyewitness ac- 
count in the Zanesville, Ohio, Courier, and repro- 


duced in George S. Bernard’s The Battle of the 
Crater, Fenn & Owen, 1892. 


ployment of a mass destruction weapon. 
Yes, here is a historical example which 
provides a basis for an evaluation of our 
concepts of the tactical employment of 
nuclear weapons and their integration 
with the scheme of maneuver and conven- 
tional fires. It illustrates clearly the im- 
pact of large weapons upon morale, sur- 
prise and security, and leadership. 

Masterfully planned, the Petersburg 
affair should have been a great victory, 
ultimately ending in the defeat of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, the capture 
of Richmond, and the fall of the Con- 
federacy. “Such an opportunity of carry- 
ing fortifications I have never seen and 
do not expect again to have,” was Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant’s view of the pros- 
pects for success. Yet it failed. Again in 
Grant’s words: “The effort was a stu- 
pendous failure.” The pitfalls are glar- 
ingly illuminated—we have but to take 
heed. 


The Campaign of 1864 
In the spring of 1864, Grant launched 
the first coordinated and convergent of- 
fensive of the Federal armies, designed 
and destined to break the Confederacy. 


Speed and forceful leadership were keys to success at Petersburg. 
In spite of the advanced state of communications, rapidity of nuclear 
warfare will require decisions on the spot to maintain momentum 
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Major General Nathaniel P. Banks was 
to wind up rapidly a previously under- 
taken expedition up the Red River and 
then to march on Mobile. Major General 
Franz Sigel was to advance up the Shen- 
andoah and the Kanawha Valleys, pro- 
tecting Washington and seizing Virginia’s 
breadbasket. Major General Benjamin 
Butler was to move from Fort Monroe up 
the James River to capture the political, 
industrial, and communications center of 
Richmond. Major General George E. Meade 
had General Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia as his objective: “Wher- 
ever Lee goes, there you will go also” were 
his orders. Major General William T. 
Sherman was to smash General Joseph E. 
Johnston and rip open the South’s hitherto 
protected underbelly. 

Sherman’s accomplishments are well- 
known. Banks failed in the Red River 
campaign and did not get under way to- 
ward Mobile. Butler was battered by 
Beauregard and “bottled up” at Bermuda 
Hundred. Sigel was beaten at New Market 
and fell back. Meade, with Grant at his 
side, hammered at Lee in the Wilderness 
5-6 May, at Spottsylvania 10-19 May, at 
the North Anna 23-26 May, and at Cold 
Harbor 3 June, searching constantly for 
the opportunity to destroy him. Lee, with 
superb tactical skill, inflicted repeated re- 
pulses and avoided the mistake which 
would spell his doom. Yet the Army of 
the Potomac continued its relentless drive 
southward. Bloodied on battlefield after 
battlefield, its regiments in a great dis- 
play of courage attacked again and again, 





Major Raymond O. Miller was graduated 
from the United States Military Academy 
in 1945. During the Korean hostilities he 
served with the 9th Infantry, 2d Division. 
Other assignments include duty in the 
Philippines, Austria, and with 8th Army 
in the Far East. Upon completion of the 
Regular Course of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College in 1956, 
he became a member of the faculty of the 
College. He is now a student at the Armed 
Forces Staff College. 
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ever hoping the next attack would be the 
last. 

In June the Army of the Potomac dis. 
engaged at Cold Harbor, moved in rear 
of Butler’s Army of the James, and to 
Lee’s surprise appeared at Petersburg, 
Faulty troop handling by his leading com. 
manders cost Grant the then weakly de. 
fended plum of Petersburg. Next came a 
series of assaults against the Confederate 


defensive works which, although gaining [ 


some ground, increased in cost as Lee re. 
inforced General Pierre G. T. Beaure. 


gard’s defenders. When it became obvious | 
that the results were doubtful and thef 
payments high, Grant suspended further f 


attacks on 18 June pending more favor- f 


able conditions. 

This was: the backdrop—two armies 
were facing one another from fortifica- 
tions to gain world fame for their strength. 
Separated in some places by only a hun- 
dred yards, two armies were digging and 
dodging—digging deeper trenches and 
more bombproofs and dodging the bullets 
of the dreaded “sharpshooters” and the 
ever-present artillery and mortar fire. 
These two armies were neither willing nor 
able to smash through the other. Such a 
stalemate was dangerous to Grant, for 
troops might be detached from Lee to re- 
inforce against Sherman or Major General 
David Hunter, Sigel’s replacement in the 
valley. 

Preparation of the Mine 
While their commanders were studying 


their next move, the 48th Pennsylvania : 


Infantry of Major General Ambrose E. 
Burnside’s 9th Corps offered an unusual 
proposal. Starting with a group of en- 
listed men—coal miners from Schuylkill 


County—up through channels came the ' 


suggestion that a portion of the Confed- 
erate line, “Elliott’s salient,” be blown 
sky-high with a mine. Meade and his en- 
gineers had little faith in its outcome, but 
its construction was authorized if for no 


other reason than to give the troops some- | 


thing to do. 
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At noon on 25 June, Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Pleasants, a mining engineer in 
civil life, and the 400 men of his command 
began digging. The 48th Pennsylvania dug 
24 hours a day until on 23 July the mine 
was ready for its 8,000 pounds of powder. 
The miners had burrowed 511 feet, until 
the powder chambers were directly under 
Captain Richard G. Pegram’s battery and 
elements of the 18th and 22d South Caro- 
lina Regiments, the garrison of Elliott’s 
salient. 

Elliott’s salient was only 133 yards 
across Poor Creek from Burnside’s line. 
Although a salient, the position was lo- 


j cated in a re-entering portion of the 
» southern line where it and its approaches 
| could be covered by fire from either flank. 
' The Poor Creek ravine and its adjacent 


morass were obstacles to infantry move- 


' ment. Further protecting both lines were 


thickets of abatis, the forerunner of to- 
day’s barbed wire entanglements. The en- 
trenchments were fronted by parapets ap- 
proximately six to eight feet high and as 
deep. In many places ditches several feet 
deep had been dug immediately in front 
of the parapets. The works were a maze 
of bombproofs or bunkers, traverses, 
and “covered ways” or communications 
trenches, supported by artillery and mor- 
tars both within and in rear of the lines. 
Thus Elliott’s salient was hardly a desir- 
able site for an assault. 

However, behind the Federal lines was 
arailroad cut which fiurnished a defiladed 
area suitable for the mine entrance. And 
only about 500 yards beyond the Confed- 
erate line was Cemetery Hill. It was not 
an impressive height and was not even 
garrisoned by Beauregard’s Confederates. 
But Cemetery Hill dominated the line in 
its area, controlled Petersburg, and over- 
watched crossing sites on the Appomattox 
River. Should the Army of the Potomac 
seize the hill, it could destroy the Confed- 
erate forces south of the Appomattox and 
turn Lee out of the extensive fortifications 
protecting Richmond. Lee must then fight 


a battle of maneuver—on top of the 
ground—against the superior Army of the 
Potomac, a course of action which he could 
not risk after his losses in the Wilderness. 
Cemetery Hill was the key terrain in the 
Petersburg area. 


Planning the Attack 

Independent of any consideration of the 
mine, Grant’s staff determined that the 
line opposite 9th Corps offered the best 
opportunity of a successful assault. Grant, 
therefore, directed such an attack. The ef- 
forts of the Pennsylvania coal miners had 
not been in vain. The wheels of the plan- 
ning process began to turn. During this 
period there occurred clashes of personal- 
ity which, although interesting and hav- 
ing bearing on the results, will not be 
discussed here. The testimony given be- 
fore the Court of Inquiry convened by 
Grant following the action,’ and the con- 
gressional investigation in 1865* provides 
a detailed background on the planning and 
the execution, and vividly highlights the 
quarrels and squabbles. The final plan and 
the resultant action provide sufficient ma- 
terial upon which to base this study. 

To strengthen the probability of success, 
Grant directed a feint north of the James 
toward Richmond with the aim of causing 
Lee to shift forces. To this mission were 
assigned Major General Winfield S. Han- 
cock’s 2d Corps and Major General Philip 
H. Sheridan’s cavalry corps both then in 
reserve. This force, under Hancock’s com- 
mand, was to cross the James at Deep Bot- 
tom, where the Army of the James had 
constructed ponton bridges. The 2d Corps 
would then proceed to Chapin’s Bluff to 
protect Sheridan’s left flank. Sheridan, 
reinforced by a cavalry division from But- 
ler’s army, would push north to destroy 
the Virginia Central Railroad from near 
Richmond north to the Anna River. After 


2 The War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Volume XL, 
Part 1—Reports. Washington Government Printing 
Office, 1892. 

3 Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, 1865, Volume 1. Washington Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1865. 
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destroying the railroad the command 
would return south of the James. 

These commanders were to avoid deci- 
sive engagement with major enemy forces. 
Not overlooking any opportunity which 
might result from speed and surprise, 
Grant added: 

It is barely possible that, by a bold move, 
this expedition may surprise the little gar- 
rison of citizen solditry now in Richmond, 
and get in. This cannot be done, however, 
by any cautious movement, developing our 
force, and making reconnaissance before 
attacking. The only way in which it can 
be done at all is—to ride up to the city 
boldly, dismount, and go in at the first 
point reached. If carried in this way, the 
prize could be secured by hurrying up the 
Second Corps, and sending word back here, 
so that other dispositions could be made.* 

Grant was smarting from the indeci- 
sion and slownéss of his commanders in 
the initial drive on Petersburg. How sim- 
ilar his concept is to our present-day em- 
ployment of armor with infantry in a 
following and supporting role. 

Meade’s plan for the assault was pre- 
pared in great detail and the operation 
order directing its execution was clear and 
to the point in all respects. There could be 
no excuse for misunderstanding. The 9th 
Corps would mass in rear of its “ad- 
vanced works” during the night of 29-30 
July, would clear the abatis from in front 
of its position, and would level the para- 
pets of its fortifications. The 5th Corps 
would thin its line as much as possible 
and mass all available troops in the right 
of its sector, on Burnside’s left. With one 
division, 2d Corps would relieve 18th Corps 
which would then relieve a portion of 9th 
Corps and assemble two divisions in rear 
of 9th Corps. The 2d Corps would move 
south of the James and assemble in rear 
of the old 18th Corps position. Sheridan 
would also move south of the James in 


*Adam Badeau, Military History fl ae Ss. 
Grant, Volume II, Appleton & Co., 
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rear of the Army of the Potomac and at. 
tack Petersburg from the south and west, 

Upon detonation of the mine all artil. 
lery would open intense fire against tar. 
gets designated by the army artillery 
officer; primary emphasis was to be on 
counterbattery, destruction of obstacles, 
and direct support of the attacking forces, 
The army engineer was to be prepared to 
bridge the Appomattox and to furnish 
fortification materials to secure Cemetery 
Hill. All corps were to have pioneer ele- 
ments well-forward to reduce obstacles, 
remove abatis, and level the Confederate 
parapets to expedite forward movement 
of all elements, especially field artillery. 
Burnside was to spring his mine at 0330, 
attack immediately through the breach, 
and seize Cemetery Hill. The 5th Corps 
and 18th Corps would be prepared to fol- 
low him to his left and right rear respec- 
tively. In army reserve would be 2d Corps 
prepared to follow on order. Sheridan 
would attack Petersburg from the south 
and west. 

The success of the operation depended 
upon speed. Meade stressed this in his 
order: “Promptitude, rapidity of execu- 
tion, and cordial cooperation are essential 
to success. . . .” Verbally he impressed it 
upon Burnside and his division command- 





ers. Meade visualized that Burnside’s di- | 


visions would drive through to their ob- 


jective without concern for their flanks | 


and that by H plus 30 minutes they would 


ae 


have secured a lodgment on the hill. The © 


61,000 Federals would swarm through 
Beauregard’s 24,000. 

It appears to have been a good plan and 
had but two apparent weaknesses. First, 
the provision for a secondary attack seems 
insufficient. Primary dependence was 
placed upon the cavalry’s being able to 
disengage north of the James and to ride 


entirely across the rear of the Army of |] 


the James and the Army of the Potomac 
in sufficient time to influence the action. 


Actually, it is highly doubtful that a { 


secondary attack would have been re- 
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quired if the attack had progressed at 
its intended speed. 

Second, in view of the size and novelty 
of the operation, an H-hour of 0330 was 
undesirable. Sunrise was at about 0440. 
An H-hour at this time would enable the 
attacking infantry to see their way 
through the anticipated obstacles, permit 
the artillerymen to observe the results of 
their fire—an aspect highly desirable con- 
sidering the contemporary state of the 
artilleryman’s art—and would allow more 
time for 2d Corps and Sheridan to rejoin 
the army. 

Meade recognized this early on 30 July 
and authorized Burnside to postpone det- 
onation of the mine; Burnside elected to 
retain the original H-hour. Although the 
written order did not specify the action 
to be initiated upon seizure of Cemetery 
Hill, the instructions regarding bridging 
should have made it obvious to all. Meade 
and his staff officers, especially his artil- 
lery officer, elaborated upon the order 
both orally and in writing to the extent 
that all commanders must have been fully 
aware of their commander’s concept and 
desires. 

The Attack 

Hancock and Sheridan marched north 
as ordered, under cover of darkness and 
along roads illuminated by fires, and com- 
menced crossing the James at 270245 July. 
Attacking early on the 27th, and sup- 
ported by naval gunfire, they drove in the 
Confederate outposts. 

As the combat continued it became ap- 
parent that Lee was reinforcing against 
them. When attempts to envelop the Con- 
federate left flank failed, the attack was 
halted to avoid decisive engagement. 
Grant’s feint had worked. Lee had moved 
over half his force north to counter it. 
The defenders of Petersburg now totaled 
only three infantry divisions. Clever ruses 
had furthered the deception. 

At Petersburg the Federal heavy artil- 
lery had gradually ceased firing and dis- 
appeared from view; empty wagons were 
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moved in full view northward; Sheridan 
had moved a division by horse south of 
the James under cover of darkness and 
then marched it north on foot the following 
day. The job completed, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Gershom Mott’s division of 2d Corps 
recrossed the James during the night of 
28-29 July to relieve 18th Corps and the 
following night the remainder of 2d Corps 
and the cavalry corps crossed to fill their 
roles in the coming battle. Only one brigade 
of the Army of the James remained to face 
half the Confederate Army. 

At 0330 Burnside’s infantry was in at- 
tack positions uneasily awaiting the ex- 
plosion which would signal them forward. 
Artillerymen stood by their pieces ready 
for the signal which would start the furi- 
ous cannonade. Commanders and their 
staff officers stood, watching and waiting. 
But nothing happened. Darkness gave way 
to twilight and then to daylight as two vol- 
unteers of the 48th Pennsylvania entered 
the mine and relit the fuze which had 
malfunctioned. 

Then at 0446 the mine was sprung. Ac- 
cording to Major W. H. Powell in an eye- 
witness account reproduced in The Battle 
of the Crater: 

It was a magnificent spectacle, and as 
the mass went up into the air, carrying 
with it men, guns, carriages and timbers, 
and spread out like an immense cloud as 
it reached its altitude, so close were the 
Union lines that the mass appeared as if 
it would descend immediately upon the 
troops awaiting to make the charge. This 
caused them to break and scatter to the 
rear, and about ten minutes were con- 
sumed in reforming for the attack... . 


Brigadier General James H. Ledlie’s 
1st Division, leading the 9th Corps attack, 
worked its way across the high parapets 
of the Union works and through the 
tangled abatis—the parapets Burnside was 
to have leveled and the abatis he was to 
have removed. In small groups it made 
its way toward the Confederate line. Lim- 
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ited exits from the trenches and the diffi- 
culty in passing the abatis had broken the 
rapid assault of massed infantry visual- 
ized by Meade into a slow moving attack 
by groups. 

And then the attack reached the Crater. 
Major Powell stated: 

Little did these men anticipate what 
they would see upon arriving there; an 
enormous hole in the ground about 30 feet 
deep, 60 feet wide, and 170 feet long, 
filled with dust, great blocks of clay, guns, 
broken carriages, projecting timbers, and 
men buried in various ways—some up to 
their necks, others to their waists, and 
some with only their feet and legs pro- 
truding from the earth. ... The whole 
scene of the explosion struck everyone 
dumb with astonishment as we arrived at 
the crest of the debris . .. every man 


crowding up to look into the hole... . 


Ledlie’s division stopped at the Crater 
to look—and the Union Army for the re- 


mainder of the day never got much far- 
ther. However, Ledlie never looked in the 
hole. While his division was gawking at 
the Crater and digging stunned Confed- 
erates from the ground, General Ledlie 
was in a bombproof in the Union lines 
fighting his battle through his aide. Such 
was the leadership of the assaulting force 
which should have daringly raced through 
and around the Crater to seize the all- 
important objective, Cemetery Hill. Here 
was the failure—here ended the Union 
prospects for success. 


The Confederate Defense 

Perhaps it would be well to turn back 
afew days and examine the proceedings 
on the Confederate side of the line. At 
the end of June the great Southern artil- 
leryman, Brigadier General Edward P. 
Alexander, deduced that a mine was being 
dug somewhere in Burnside’s sector. The 
sniping of the sharpshooters had dropped 
off everywhere along the line except in 
the 9th Corps area. For several days he 
waited for sappers to commence zigzag 


trenches toward the Southern lines. But 
when there was no activity above ground 
he surmised that a mining operation was 
under way. He cautioned Lee’s headquar- 
ters, and further explained that Burnside 
had Pennsylvania coal miners in his ranks 
who could overcome the ventilation prob- 
lems which would occur in this ambitious 
undertaking. Grant’s previous successful 
exploitation of a smaller mine at Vicks- 
burg probably reinforced his views. 

Based upon this conclusion, the Confed- 
erates commenced a series of countermines 
searching for Pleasants’ diggers. This 
countermining continued until detonation 
of the mine. In addition, Lee and Beaure- 
gard prepared plans in anticipation of 
attack. Frontline units were cautioned to 
hold. Provisions were made for counter- 
attack forces not only from reserves but 
also by thinning the line at points not 
under attack. Artillery was readied for 
its part. Construction of additional lines 
in the threatened area was started. If 
countermining failed, there was no way 
to prevent the explosion and the resultant 
breech in the line; but its exploitation 
could be controlled. 

About two hours before the attack, just 
an hour before the original H-hour, Lee 
decided that the activity north of the 
Appomattox was a feint and that some- 
thing to his front could be expected at any 
time. Accordingly, the reserve, veteran 
regiments of Major General William Ma- 
hone’s division, was alerted. When the 
mine blew, senior commanders immedi- 
ately rode to the scene while staff officers 
went to ready Mahone. As soon as the 
situation was clear, Mahone was ordered 
to counterattack. By 0700 elements of his 
command were on the march. Through 
shell fire his infantrymen moved into an 
attack position a couple of hundred yards 
from the Crater. 

In Elliott’s salient 300 soldiers were in 
the area destroyed by the mine; 278 of 
them died in the blast. For several hun- 
dred yards on either flank consternation 
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seized the defenders and many started for 
the rear. For about 30 minutes after 
H-hour there was no fire from the Con- 
federates and the Confederate trenches 
were empty for about 150 yards on either 
flank of the Crater. As Ledlie’s division 
halted in the Crater, shaken survivors 
rallied under the strong leadership of 
their officers and occupied blocking posi- 
tions in rear and on the flanks of the 
Crater. This contained Ledlie’s troops 
when they ventured out of the Crater. 

The tremendous counterbattery fire 
which commenced at H-hour could not 
reach five 12-pounder guns (Captain Sam- 
uel T. Wright’s Halifax Battery of four 
Napoleons and one gun commanded by 
Lieutenant John Hampden Chamberlayne) 
because Burnside had not cut down mask- 
ing woods as ordered. Nevertheless, these 
guns on either side of the Crater could 
and did reach the attacking infantry. Else- 
where a few courageous Confederate can- 
noneers kept their guns going in the face 
of frightening fire. Brigadier General 
Robert B. Potter’s 2d Division and Brig- 
adier General Orlando Willcox’s 3d Divi- 
sion, which were to have followed on either 
flank of Ledlie, deflected somewhat from 
the entrenchments which faced them, and 
many of the troops ended up in the Crater 
with Ledlie’s brigade. 

Brigadier General John W. Turner’s 2d 
Division of 10th Corps, attached for the 
operation to 18th Corps, picked its way for- 
ward through the crowded covered ways 
and then attacked the fortifications to the 
immediate north of the Crater. The divi- 
sion was clearing the trenches it had 
seized and preparing to continue its at- 
tack, as Brigadier General Edward Fer- 
rero’s division of Negro troops charged 
at 0845 into the breach. Momentarily dis- 
organized as it mixed with the elements 
of the three divisions in the Crater, it was 
re-formed by its officers and advanced to- 
ward Cemetery Hill. Ferrero’s soldiers 
were entering their first heavy combat 
but their leader was sharing Ledlie’s 
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bombproof and leaving his division to be 
fought by his brigade commanders. Per- 
haps several hundred yards beyond the 
Crater, Ferrero’s regiments attacked un- 
til furious fire halted them; then they 
broke under a Confederate counterattack 
and fied to the Crater and the adjacent 
trenches. Turner’s division was carried 
back by Ferrero’s collapse. 


Confederate mortars unmercifully 
slaughtered the Federal soldiers stranded 
in the Crater, unable because of wither- 
ing artillery and small arms fire either 
to go forward or back. Confederate gun- 
ners described it as shooting fish in a 
barrel. Brigadier General William N, 
Pendleton, Lee’s artilleryman, in his re- 
port stated: 

... the deadly fire poured into his ranks 
by Wright’s battery ... and by Haskell’s 
guns and mortars, previously arranged 
to bear directly upon his salient. The en- 
emy, unable either to advance or retreat, 
and by the cooperating fire of all our ar- 
tillery on this front, crouching into the 
Crater to escape the deadly fire, were 
literally crushed and torn asunder by 
mortar shells. 


Two Confederate counterattacks at 
about 0900 and 1100 were driven back 
amid fierce hand-to-hand combat, but the 


third, a coordinated attack launched be- | 
tween 1300 and 1400, proved successful. | 


At 0945 Meade had ordered all troops © 


withdrawn from the Crater, but it was 
not until 1220 that word reached the 
Crater. The final counterattack came prior 
to any attempt at organized withdrawal. 
At 1525, less than 12 hours after H-hour, 
Lee reported to his War Department that 
Elliott’s salient was again occupied by 
Confederates. 


There is no need to dwell longer upon 
the action nor to describe the courage of | 


the officers and men, both of Blue and 
Gray, who had locked in battle at the 
Crater—men like Captain William Broad- 
bent of the 16th Virginia who fell with 11 
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bayonet wounds, and the gallant North- 
ern soldiers who risked death to cross 
through the hail of shot and shell to bring 
ammunition and water to their comrades 
in the Crater. There is no need to describe 
the suffering of the dying who lay without 
care in the hot Virginia sun described as 
being “several degrees above a hundred.” 
Suffice it to summarize the losses of the 
day. The Army of the Potomac lost 504 
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learn the lesson be avoided? The reason 
why the attack failed and the reason why 
the defense succeeded must be understood. 
As Meade recognized, success depended 
upon speed, and speed was not there. Be- 
fore the court of inquiry Meade stated: 

. the operation was essentially a 
coup de main, depending for success upon 
the utmost promptitude of movement, and 
the taking advantage of the shock pro- 





Courtesy of the National Archives 


After the battle. The Crater, looking westward toward Petersburg with Cemetery Hill 
in the background 


dead, 1,881 wounded, and 1,413 missing 
(of whom about 950 were claimed by the 
Confederates to have been captured). Of 
the 3,798 total, all but 323 were of Burn- 
side’s corps. Beauregard’s aggregate 
losses were about 1,500. But above all, 
Cemetery Hill remained in Southern hands 
and the war was to drag on for nearly 
another year. 
The Lessons 

What is to be learned from this lesson 
written in the blood of American soldiers? 
How can a future similar payment to re- 


duced on the enemy by the explosion of 
the mine. 

The delay in the Crater allowed the 
defender time—time to react first by 
blocking and fire and then by counterat- 
tack. Firm and decisive leadership on the 
part of Southern commanders capitalized 
on this shortcoming and won the day. 
Speed was the key to success at Peters- 
burg, both in attack and defense. The 
battle was won and lost with this key. 

If speed is to be maximized in nuclear 
combat, the effect of the weapons upon 
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the battlefield must first be understood. 
This is more than the killing effect. It 
goes into the mental makeup of the sol- 
dier. He must be indoctrinated in nuclear 
warfare; he must know and trust that his 
commanders have provided for his safety; 
he must not fear his own weapons; he 
must know what to expect in the area of 
devastation in order not to be surprised 
or shocked when he enters it; he must 
realize the need for speed, the need for 
driving through to his objective. If soldiers 
are not impressed with these matters, they 
will be the same cautious, fearful body of 
men who, in 1864, were first frightened 
and broke at H-hour. Then upon reaching 
the Crater, and awestruck by the mine’s 
effectiveness, they lacked the callousness 
to disregard that picture of death and de- 
struction with its pitiful survivors and to 
drive through to the objective. 

The need for forceful leadership is ap- 
parent. All leaders must fix their atten- 
tion on getting the job done. They have to 


think and move at a rate appropriate to 
the speed of the operation. Meade saw the 
need for speed, but did Ledlie and Burn- 
side? Of Ledlie, he said: 


. . . Ledlie giving as a reason for not 
pushing forward, that the enemy could 
occupy the Crater in his rear, he seeming 
to forget that the rest of his corps and 
all of the 18th Corps were waiting to oc- 
cupy the Crater and follow him. 


The rapidity of nuclear warfare, in 
spite of the advanced state of communica- 
tions, will force momentous decisions upon 
relatively junior commanders and will re- 
quire perhaps that senior commanders be 
even more forward to make decisions on 
the spot to maintain momentum. Grant’s 
comment on the leadership of Federal 
arms that day was: 

I think that if I had been a corps com- 
mander, and had had that [attack] in 
charge, I would have been down there, 
and would have seen that it was done 
right; or, if I had been the commander of 
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the division that was to take the lead, ] 
think I would have gone in with my divi- 
sion....I1 think the cause of the disaster 
was simply leaving the passage of orders 
from one to another down to an insufficient 
man. I blame his seniors also for not seeing 
that he did his duty, all the way up to 
myself. 

It is worthy to note that General Grant 
himself went forward of the Federal line 
that day and determined that the battle 
was lost, and it was he who advised Meade 
to order the withdrawal. There is no 
place or time for Ledlies who do not push, 
nor for Burnsides who tolerate them. 

The success of the Confederates can be 
attributed to their leadership. If the colo- 
nels, majors, captains, and sergeants had 
not restored order to the startled survivors 
in the area of the blast, had they not hast- 
ily organized blocking positions, and had 
they not kept their guns firing, probably 
there would not have been time for Ma- 
hone to counterattack. 


Nuclear Offensive Operations 


Leaving the abstracts of war to analyze 
some of the specifics of offensive nuclear 
operations, it is obvious that nuclear weap- 
ons—as did the mine—will make other- 
wise unacceptable maneuvers practicable. 
Certainly, blowing up the defender’s line 
makes the penetration relatively easy. 
Mass destruction weapons may simplify 
the problems of the penetration, but there 
still is a requirement for secondary attack | 
unless the main attack can be made so 
swiftly that the defender cannot react. 
The lack of secondary attacks at Peters- | 
burg enabled the Confederates not only } 
complete freedom in use of their reserve, | 
but also actually to thin their units in | 
contact. 

Suitable provision has to be made to [| 
reduce obstacles, not only those produced 
by the burst itself but also those natural 
and artificial obstacles which might im- [ 
pede rapid movement. Burnside’s failure 
to clear his parapets and abatis broke his 
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attack formations and slowed his move- 
ment. Both friendly and enemy minefields 
must be gapped to permit simultaneous 
movement of multiple. columns. Control 
personnel should prepare for orderly move- 
ment through or around contaminated 
areas to avoid overexposure to radiation 
and undue massing. Pioneer and engineer 
elements have to be available to clear or 
bypass interfering rubble and tree blow- 
down. 

The need of coordination of nuclear and 
conventional fires cannot be minimized. 


) Federal artillery—110 guns of 3 to 4.6- 
» inch caliber and 54 mortars of up to 13 
) inches—fired over 12,000 rounds totaling 
) approximately 150 tons of metal in sup- 
) port of the operation. The bulk of these 
| fires were counterbattery. Yet in spite of 
» this, a major reason for the successful 


defense was the effectiveness of the Con- 
federate artillery and mortar fire. Fires 


| have to be carefully planned and geared to 


the major tasks of counterbattery and 
preventing interruption of the main attack. 
Perhaps the impact of speed on the de- 
fenders’ weapons also should be consid- 
ered—an overrun gun will never speak 
again. 

A commander under nuclear conditions 
must think rapidly and far ahead. He has 
the means of pushing deeply and rapidly. 
He must think in depth and must plan 
phases ahead. Meade knew that Cemetery 
Hill meant the crossing of the Appomattox; 
and he had his bridging and reserves ready 
to exploit the seizure of Cemetery Hill. 
Today’s commanders must be equally for- 
ward in their thinking but much deeper 
in their planning. Meade’s columns could 
move only on the ground by foot; today’s 
move on the ground or in the air and with 
Virtually unlimited speed. Commanders at 
all levels need to know not only the tech- 
niques of employing these aids to mo- 
bility, but also to understand their ulti- 
mate impact on the battle. 

Surprise is an inseparable partner to 
success in attack. A good deception plan 


weakened the Confederate lines at Peters- 
burg. A loss of secrecy forewarned the 
defender and alerted him to the probable 
attack. Loss of surprise will bring a 
nuclear counterpreparation, carefully 
planned and tenaciously defended blocking 
positions, and _ violent counterattacks. 
These cannot be endured. Stress secrecy 
and deception; surprise and speed will 
result. 


Dispersion cannot be overlooked. Failure 
to provide for the well-ordered arrival and 
clearance at the Crater provided a target 
which Confederate mortars could not miss. 
And the penalty for such a failure in nu- 
clear warfare? It will be the total loss 
of units. Destruction cannot be risked 
through careless or accidental massing. 
Massing should be a carefully calculated 
risk. 

Nuclear Defensive Operations 


Now a few words on the defense. That 
the defender must be prepared to receive 
nuclear fires is the paramount considera- 
tion. Lee and Beauregard prepared them- 
selves for the explosion. Troops were 
oriented in their parts. Artillery and re- 
serves were set. The present-day defender 
must do the same. Just as when the mine 
blew in 1864, so also when a nuclear burst 
occurs, the flanks must be held, the area 
must be sealed by fire—including nuclear 
fire—and the counterattack must destroy. 
This was sound at Petersburg in 1864 and 
it is sound today. The “crust” must hold. 
This will be the job of junior commanders 
who have to rise above their fear and 
shock to instill in their soldiers the will 
to stand. 


If aggressive leadership and indoctrina- 
tion of troops is required in the exploita- 
tion of nuclear weapons, these needs are 
magnified in the defense. Troops surviving 
the blast will have to hold with the same 
vigor as those on their flanks. 

Major General Bushrod Johnson, who 
commanded the division under attack, 
stated in his report: 
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The troops of this division . . . have 
learned in practice that which has been 
taught them by theory and historical ex- 
ample—that the coolness and steadiness 
of a few resolute and determined officers 
and men will prove the salvation of a 
command, whether in an unavoidable sur- 
prise or against the disorganized lines of 
a charging column. 


Surviving individuals and units must 
contest every inch of ground to buy time— 
time to deliver nuclear fires and to pre- 
pare counterattack forces. This vital 
leadership required is hindered by a loss 
of communication and a void of knowledge 
of the situation; but without it, all will 
be lost. 

Every available weapon must speak. 
Fire must close the gap to enemy rein- 
forcement and resupply. Time cannot be 
consumed in clarification of the situation. 
Immediately upon seeing the nuclear 
burst, artillery and mortars should blanket 
the approaches to the threatened position 
with fire. If the “crust” is to hold, it will 
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need support and there will be no time to 
wait for requests over probably nonexist- 
ent communications means. Fire must ap- 
pear automatically where the “crust” 
wants it—and on time. Without it, there 
will be no “crust.” 


Summary 


It is a long way from an 8,000-pound 


black powder mine at Petersburg in 1864 
to today’s multikiloton nuclear weapons, 
but the fundamental elements are the 
same: man, the leader, and man, the led. 
If we understand these two as we must, 
then we can use the lessons of the Crater 
in full confidence that we will not have to 
repeat the same costly payment. Our con- 
cepts are solid but men will execute them. 
Men are subject to fear, fatigue, thirst, 
hunger, heat, and cold. Recognize this 
weakness. We must not let our develop- 
ment of man, the soldier, the leader and 
the led, lag behind the technological de- 
velopment of weapons. Man won and man 
lost at Petersburg—never forget that. 





The leaders in a modern Army must have the initiative to take effective 
action in the widely dispersed conditions of modern battle. 


Today’s military leaders must have, in addition, the vision to see the exten- 
sive new capabilities of modern materiel as it becomes available. 


They must have the understanding to apply these capabilities, alone and in 
combination, to achieve maximum effectiveness. 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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Japanese Airborne Operations in 
World War II 


Lieutenant Colonel Albert Merglen, French Army 
Liaison Officer, US Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 


* first part of the war in the Far 
East was characterized by the speed and 
extension of the Japanese conquests in 
Southeast Asia. In less than four months 
they occupied an area of about three mil- 
lion square kilometers, inhabited by 730 
nillion people, thanks to an audacious 
strategy tying closely the sea transport 
of relatively reduced ground forces—11 
divisions—with an air offensive performed 
by 1,200 planes. Due to the limitations in 
technical development of air transport at 
that time, Japanese airborne operations 
were only a very minor contribution. 
Nevertheless, it is of historical interest 
to have an accurate, although general, 
idea of these little-known enterprises. 
They can provide useful lessons for the 
future. 

The Japanese armed forces began or- 
ganizing and training airborne units at 
the end of 1940 with the aid of German 
specialists. The army and navy were in- 
terested, but the small number and re- 
duced load capability of transport planes 
limited the possibilities of combat employ- 
ment. Maneuvers were held in June 1941 
at which time three types of actions were 
tested. Two sabotage platoons were 
dropped in enemy rear areas; parachute 
landings were executed by a small com- 
pany, supported by fighter planes, to clear 


an airstrip for an air-landed battalion; 
and a reinforced company was dropped to 
seize an important geographical feature. 


Task Forces Organization 

At the end of 1941 two different types 
of organizations were set up. One, or- 
ganized by the army, was a paratrooper 
brigade consisting of a paratrooper reg- 
iment of three rifle and one machinegun 
companies, one organic regiment of Mit- 
subishi 112 transport -planes, and com- 
mand, signal, and engineer platoons. The 
other, organized by the navy, was a “‘spe- 
cial naval landing force,” constituted by 
a paratrooper battalion of three rifle com- 
panies. Armament was very rich in auto- 
matic weapons and radio sets. The rifle 
company of 190 men was equipped with 
90 automatic rifles, 18 antitank rifles, 12 
machineguns, and 19 radio sets. Collapsi- 
ble bicycles, also dropped by parachute, 
constituted a simple and sturdy means of 
transportation. 


Japanese Strategic Plan 

The basic aim of the Japanese strategy 
was to conquer rapidly the economically 
and demographically important areas of 
Southeast Asia in order to have the Allies 
accept the fact or, eventually, to be able 
to defend these areas against Allied at- 
tack. To achieve that objective it was nec- 


The development of air transportation has given mobility a paramount 
place in the art of warfare. Control of vast geographical areas can be 
achieved by the intensive utilization of airborne and airmobile forces 
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essary first to eliminate the American 
Fleet in Hawaii by a surprise attack. Then 
the subordinate elements of Army Group 
South would, by closely coordinated am- 
phibious operations, take over their as- 
signed zone objectives as follows: 

@ The Philippines—the 14th Army with 
two and one-half divisions from Taiwan 
and the Ryukyu Islands. 

eThailand and Burma—the 15th Army 
with two divisions from Indochina. 

e@ Malaya—the 25th Army with four 
divisions from Indochina, Hainan, and 
Canton. 

e The Dutch Indies—the 16th Army 
with two and one-half divisions from Tai- 
wan and the Palau Islands. 


The execution of such a complicated 
plan was favored by various factors in- 
cluding six million tons of Japanese com- 
mercial shipping; the clever and well- 
executed cooperation of army, navy, and 
air force in the advance from airbase to 
airbase, assuring continuous air protec- 
tion and support for the sea transports 
and ground operations; the specialization 
of army units in amphibious landings and 
jungle warfare; and the drive of aggres- 
sive tactics insisting on infiltration and 
surrounding the enemy. 


In this general frame of events, the 
airborne units were put at the disposal of 
the 16th Army for the capture of impor- 
tant airbases in the Dutch East Indies 
(Figure 1). 





Lieutenant Colonel Albert Merglen is 
the author of “Air Transport—A Deter- 
mining Element of Success,” in the No- 
vember 1958 issue of the MILITARY REVIEW. 
An officer in the French Army for 20 
years, he served from 1939 to 1955 with 
mountain, Moroccan, commando, and para- 
troop units in Europe, North Africa, In- 
dochina, and Algeria. He was with the 2d 
Foreign Legion Paratrooper Battalion in 
the airborne raid on Phu-Doan and com- 
manded the battalion during the Lang Son 
attack. He was graduated from the French 
War College in 1957 and assigned to the 
faculty of the US Army Infantry School 
as French Liaison Officer. 
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In December 1941 the Dutch garrison 
in the East Indies comprised about 85,000 
men, with the bulk deployed in the island 
of Java. The weak sea and air forces were 
reinforced by British, American, and Aus. 
tralian units, the entire Allied organiza. 
tion constituting the American, British, 
Dutch, Australian Command (ABDA- 
COM) under General Archibald P. Wavell. 
The mission was to hold the Malaya 
barrier: Malaya—Sumatra—Java—North 
Australia. 

The Japanese offensive against the East 
Indies was launched on 11 January, aimed 
concurrently at Borneo and the Celebes.} 
In the latter area amphibious landings} 
were conducted on the beaches of Manadof 
and Kema. At 1000 on 11 January, 334) 
paratroopers of the 1st Yokosuka special} 
naval landing force jumped from 28 trans- 
port planes on the airdrome south off 
Manado. That first airborne attack caught} 
the Dutch garrison of about 1,500 men by 
surprise and endangered the rear of the 
coast defenses. In a short time the para- 
troopers secured the airdrome. On 12 Jan- 
uary, 185 additional paratroopers rein- 
forced the attacking force on the ground, 
and in the evening the entire area was un- 
der Japanese control. Japanese fighter 
planes started using the airstrip immedi- 
ately, increasing their radius of action 
250 miles to the south. 


Invasion Rolls on 


In the west the Japanese offensive pro- 
gressed along the coast of Borneo and in 
the east through the’ Molucca Sea. The 
Allied static defenses collapsed, one after 
the other, under the hard-hitting amphib- 
ious air-supported blows. 

The invasion of Sumatra began on 14 
February 1942. The initial blow was to 
be an airborne assault at dawn with the 
dual mission of seizing by surprise the 
airports of the capital city of Palembang, 
70 miles inland, and preventing the de- 
struction of the oil installations of that 
city (Figure 2). On 15 February the 38th 
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Infantry Division would land on the coast 
north of Palembang and, using assault 
boats, go up the Telang, Moesi, and Saleh 
Rivers to link up with the paratroopers. 
The defenses of the two airports at 
Palembang consisted of about 1,000 Dutch, 
British, and Australian troops under a 
Dutch colonel. They had antiaircraft guns, 
heavy machineguns, and trucks—for mo- 
bility. The oil refineries were defended by 
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fighter regiments. The task forces were 
composed as follows: 

1st Task Force: brigade staff; 2d Com- 
pany, 2d Paratrooper Regiment; one ma- 
chinegun platoon; one engineer platoon; 
and a signal detachment comprising ap- 
proximately 460 men. This task force 
dropped on each side of Airport P1. 

2d Task Force: 1st Company, and one 
machinegun platoon for a total of about 
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about 600 men with guns and automatic 
weapons. 

The attacking airborne force, the 1st 
Paratrooper Brigade, had been organized 
in Japan on 1 December 1941 under the 
command of Colonel Kume, and included 
the 2d Paratrooper Regiment and a trans- 
port plane regiment. 

The 1st Brigade took off from airfields 
in southern Malaya and at 1100 parachute- 
landed simultaneously in two task forces, 
after the preparatory air attacks of three 
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160 men. This force dropped near the oil 
refineries. 

A regiment of bomber planes dropped 
the heavy weapons and equipment for the 
1st Task Force. 

Hard and confused fighting developed 
immediately. Allied fighter planes man- 
aged to take off from the jungle Airfield 
P1 while the Japanese surrounded it. At 
the end of the day the paratroopers con- 
trolled P1 and the Allied troops were with- 
drawing to Palembang. 
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Meanwhile, the 2d Task Force, despite 
the landing of half its strength in a deep 
swamp, had occupied the oil installations 
and successfully repulsed a counterattack. 

In spite of the initial successes, the two 
Japanese task forces, located north and 
south of Palembang and separated by al- 
most 15 miles, were in a difficult situation 
for the Allies still had fighter planes op- 
erating from Airport P2. But the news of 
a Japanese amphibious landing on the 
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coast, the enemy air superiority, and the 
confusion created by the surprise attack 
did not allow the defenders to mount an 
effective counterattack. A third Japanese 
task force of 100 paratroopers from the 
3d Company jumped on Pil at 1300 as 
reinforcement. The 1st Task Force, now 
motorized with Dutch trucks, advanced to 
Palembang in the evening and occupied 
that town of 50,000 inhabitants. During 
the night the Allied units withdrew to 
the southwest. 

On the morning of 16 February the para- 
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troopers were joined by the advance guard 
of the 38th Division. They had fulfilled 
their missions, staying alone for over 40 
hours deep in enemy areas, fighting hard 
and skillfully. 

The action at Palembang was a brilliant 
success of an audacious plan executed -with 
energy and initiative by a well-trained, 
aggressive outfit. The results—seizing air- 
ports and the preservation of industrial 
facilities—were of a tactical nature. How- 
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FIGURE 2. 


ever, they also were strategic consequences. 


Because of the surprise thrust in the heart 
of their territory, the defenders lost spirit, 


resulting in the quick loss of Sumatra. 


The German airborne offensive in the | 
heart of the Dutch defenses in the Nether- 
lands on 10 May 1940, throwing out of | 


balance the Dutch armed forces, had been 
a similar type of military enterprise. The 
lesson had not been learned by the Dutch 
Command in the East Indies. They were 


surprised in the same way in February | 


1942 near Palembang. 
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Airborne-Amphibious Assault 

On 20 February 1942 the island of 
Timor, defended by a few Dutch and Aus- 
tralian companies, was attacked by Japa- 
nese forces (Figure 3). At dawn two 
Japanese battalions made an amphibious 
landing with a few light tanks 18 miles 
southeast of the town of Kupang. At 1000 
the same day 310 paratroopers of the 3d 
Yokosuka special naval landing force 
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FIGURE 3. 


jumped on Penfoei Airport, 18 miles east 
of the town. On 21 February, 350 addi- 
tional paratroopers jumped on the same 
spot. 

The linkup of airborne and sea-landed 
units took place at noon, 22 February. The 
weak Dutch-Australian units attempted to 
escape to the interior of the island, but 
the main road was cut by the paratroopers 
who captured most of the defenders. 

The seizure of Penfoei Airport com- 
pletely sealed off the air route of 1,600 
miles between Australia and Java. The 
eastern flank of the Malaya barrier was 






crushed and Australia directly endangered. 

The Dutch East Indies surrendered on 
8 March 1942. Americans and British were 
then geographically separated. It was a 
heavy defeat. The Allies lost more than 
250,000 men; the Japanese not one-tenth 
of that number. Thanks to air superiority, 
strategic mobility of sea transport, and 
tactical skill of ground troops in amphibi- 
ous landings and jungle warfare, a great 
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victory was achieved. Surprise, courage, 
and speed played important roles. 


Allies Rally 


Nevertheless, contrary to the political 
expectations of the Japanese, the facts did 
not discourage the Allies. In spite of the 
initial defeats they accepted the fight, and 
by mid-1942 they had initiated the first 
local counterstroke. The Japanese defense 
of that overextended area in Southeast 
Asia was to occupy the years 1942-45. 

The last Japanese airborne operation 
was performed in that defense in Decem- 
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ber 1944 in the Philippines. On 20 October 
1944, American forces landed on the island 
of Leyte, taking the first step in the libera- 
tion of the Philippines. A violent battle 
raged between General Krueger’s 6th US 
Army and the 35th Japanese Army. 
Slowly, the Japanese were driven into the 
hostile, unhealthy mountains of the in- 
terior of Leyte. The US 11th Airborne 
Division played a vital role in that slow- 
moving but steady attack. Headquarters, 
supply dumps, and bases of that division 
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were around three airfields in the vicinity 

of Burauen (Figure 4). In order to stop 

the advance, the Japanese High Command 
decided on a heavy counterblow. 

The Japanese 26th Infantry Division 
was to infiltrate through the American 
frontlines to assemble in their rear areas 
where a paratrooper task force would be 
dropped. 

At about 1800 on 6 December, 350 para- 
troopers of the “Katori Shimpei” task 
force jumped on the San Pablo Airfield, 









and three transport planes loaded with 


sabotage troops landed on an open field F 


nearby. Violent fighting raged throughout 


the night between American and Japanese § 
paratroopers. Planes and dumps were de- § 


stroyed. On the morning of 7 December, 
a few hundred men of the 26th Division 
joined the battle, but the majority had 
been held up by terrain and frontline 
units. 

The fighting lasted for a week in the 
region of Burauen. The surprise attack 
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from the sky had caused some American 
losses and slowed down supply operations. 
However, the enterprise was a resounding 
Japanese defeat due mainly to the failure 
of the infiltrating troops. 

This last airborne operation of the Japa- 














FIGURE 4. 


nese paratroopers had no more success | 
than the last action of the German para- j 
troopers, executed about the same time— | 


16 December 1944—when Task Force Von 
Der Heydte jumped by night in the Ar- 
dennes, opening the Battle of the Bulge. 
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Conclusion 

It can be seen that the Japanese air- 
borne operations of World War II were 
of secondary importance. Their greatest 
success was the daring, well-planned, and 
well-executed attack near Palembang on 
14 February 1942. However, it must be 
remembered that at this time air transport 
vehicles were only in the initial stages of 
development. In a short time, Japan suc- 
ceeded in controlling an area the size of 
Europe by the clever and intensive utili- 
zation of sea space, and by the employment 
of a large sea fleet, all at a very low cost. 

The development of air transportation 
permits the visualization of a similar use 


of air space in the coming decades. Control 
of the vast geographic expanses of Asia, 
Africa, and South America can be achieved 
only in that way. Their defense by rigid, 
static forces would be as hopeless as the 
Allied cause in Southeast Asia in December 
1941 and at the beginning of 1942. Due 
to the technological means of our epoch, 
mobility again has taken the paramount 
place in the art of warfare, and quality, 
as opposed to quantity, is of prime impor- 
tance in armies. The employment of air- 
borne and airmobile forces will be abso- 
lutely essential in order to solve future 
problems of defense or offense over vast 
areas. 





Modern military operations are not restricted to any particular element. 


The Army must fight as a part of a team which includes forces of the other 
US armed services and those of our allies. We are all well aware that land 
warfare is not conducted solely on the surface of the land. It includes the 
conduct of operations in the air above the land and in the waters contiguous 
thereto. 


* * * * * 


Mobility . . . has both strategic and tactical aspects. . . . With respect 
to tactical mobility . . . I want to make particular mention of the various 
types of aircraft, both in being and experimental, which make up Army Avia- 
tion. What these and other developments in mobility mean is that we are on 
the verge of a situation which is drastically new. Throughout history, a major 
limitation on the freedom of action of land forces—and, consequently, on their 
effectiveness—has been the barrier of terrain. We can now foresee a time 
when mountains and rivers and other terrain features will cease to be ob- 
stacles or limitations. They will be meaningful chiefly as advantages to be 
exploited as the situation indicates. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 
Political Plum/Economic Lemon? 


Lieutenant Colonel Adrian St. John, Armor 
Student, United States Army War College 


A communist war that lasts ten years may be surprising to other coun- 
tries, but for us this is only the preface. The introduction and the preliminary 
remarks have been written, but there remain many delightful paragraphs for 


the future. 


Mao Tse-tung—Strategic Problems of China’s Revolutionary War 


nies days, wallowing in extremes, 
it is becoming more and more difficult to 
develop knowledge in perspective. Com- 
munist China’s economic posture, an es- 
sential element of national power and very 
significant to a United States Asian policy, 
is a case in point. 

Some experts proclaim that China, rap- 
idly industrializing and with unlimited 
natural resources, will be a major eco- 
nomic power in 10 years. Others view 
China as a country of meager resources 
whose economic development cannot keep 
pace with her exploding population with- 
out major territorial expansion. Still 
others picture China as an unlimited con- 
sumer market and insist that trade with 
her is not only important to the United 
States but also essential to achieving vi- 
able economies in Free Asia. What, really, 
is the economic power of Communist 
China? 

The Communists’ military conquest of 
the China mainland was consummated in 
1949. The economy of China—devastated 


by two decades of civil war, unbalanced 
by a century of foreign intervention, and 
hogged in a pretechnology social environ- 
ment—was comparable to Russia’s econ- 
omy in the late 19th century. This is sig- 
nificant because many writers base their 
economic predictions regarding China on 
what the Soviets accomplished in 10 years 
or 20 years after seizing power. The crux 
of the matter is that whereas the princi- 
ples and approaches are similar the start- 
ing points were different. An operation 
“bootstrap” requires boots; the Soviet 
Union had boots but China was barefoot. 
The boots for China, the capital “down- 
payment,” must come from the outside or 
from the blood of the people. 

As a matter of fact, it is somewhat er- 
roneous to speak of “the” economy of 
China in 1949. There were, in effect, three 
economies: the stagnating overcrowded 
agrarian economy of East China, the 
sparsely settled nomadic economy of west 
and northwest China, and the industrializ- 
ing economy of Manchuria and the “treaty 


The economic straits of Communist China are a brake on her political 
and military ambitions. She does not have, nor will she have in the 
near future, excess economic power to project beyond her borders 
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port” areas. A brief elaboration on the 
frst and third of these “economies” as 
inherited is essential in appraising the 
current economic posture of this embryo 
world power. 

It might be said that the agrarian econ- 
omy of East China was, and still is, the 
economy of China. Roughly speaking, some 
90 percent of the total population live in 
East China, which comprises only 10 per- 
cent of the total land area. Approximately 
90 percent of China’s vast area is agricul- 
turally marginal. The remaining arable 
land, which is equivalent to only 75 per- 
cent of the land cultivated in the United 
States, must support a rapidly growing 


| population which is already three and one- 


half times that of the US. Over the cen- 
turies, the pressure of population, the re- 
strictive social customs, and the lack of 
nonfarm opportunities have led to frag- 
mentation of land holdings and rural un- 
deremployment. 

These factors combined to keep the aver- 
age peasant using antiquated techniques 
for the exhausted soil, chained to his en- 
vironment and at a bare subsistence level 
—with no margin for the frequent natural 
disasters, much less for investment. Yet 
itis from agriculture that the investment 
for industrial growth must come. 

Industry, such as there was, existed in 
the “treaty port” areas of the North China 





Lieutenant Colonel Adrian St. John was 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1948, received his Master’s 
degree from the University of Virginia in 
1950, and completed the Regular Course of 
the U. S. Army Command and General 
Staf College in 1954. He served with the 
lith Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron 
(Mechanized) in Europe during World 
War II, and entered Berlin in 1945 with 
the advanced party. He served on the 
“China Desk” in the Operations Division, 
3, Army General Staff, during the Korean 
War. Other assignments include duty with 
the 2d Armored Division and 7th Infantry 
Division. He was assigned to the faculty 
of the USA CGSC in 1955, and will be 
jraduated from the US Army War Col- 
lege in June. 


Plain and the Yangtze Delta and in Man- 
churia. Manchuria was the heavy-industry 
base, modest compared to China’s size and 
population but substantial. For example, 
in 1945 before the Soviet plunder, Man- 
churia, which constituted but 10 percent 
of the area of China, not only contained 
33 percent of the total railway mileage 
and 70 percent of the total power capacity, 
but also provided 40 percent of the total 
coal produced, 70 percent of the cement, 
85 percent of the pig iron, and over 90 
percent of the steel. Militarily, the gift of 
Manchuria from the Soviet “conquerors” 
was the stake Mao needed to consummate 
victory on the mainland. Economically, 
however, the cupboard was bare as the 
Soviets had taken home the industrial 
plants. Nevertheless, the basic resources 
of China remained. 

Known fuel and mineral resources in 
Communist China are limited but suffi- 
cient to support considerable industrial 
development and ultimate establishment 
as the major Asian power. There are ade- 
quate coal and iron reserves, good poten- 
tial for hydroelectric power, and recently 
discovered petroleum and uranium. These 
are, however, largely undeveloped and in 
many cases isolated, making transporta- 
tion the critical factor. In addition, there 
are large areas not fully explored geolog- 
ically. Expanding population, weak trans- 
port, antiquated agriculture, and imbedded 
nonindustrial social institutions, rather 
than natural resources, are the obstacles 
to industrial development. 

The problem which faced the Commu- 
nists in 1949 was to couple the agrarian 
and industrial segments of the economy 
and gear the result to the resources. This 
they proposed to do by a series of five- 
year plans in the Soviet fashion. 


Economic Programs 
Economic activity in Communist China 
since 1949 can best be characterized by 
fits and starts, ebbs and flows, “great 
leaps forward” that turn into a shuffle and 
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stagger. But, significantly, progress is be- 
ing made. 

The first three years of the Communist 
regime was essentially a_ rehabilitation 
period during which emphasis was placed 
on consolidation of political control and 
stabilization of the economy. This was fol- 
lowed by the First Five-Year Plan 
(1953-57), a reconstruction period, which 
focused on restoring and making better 
use of the existing productive plant as 
well as on economic mobilization of the 
population. Obviously, China did _ not 
achieve all she claimed during this period 
—national income up 60 percent, machine 
tools production up 375 percent, consumer 
goods up 90 percent, and agriculture pro- 
duction up 40 percent. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress was made against tremendous odds. 
It is certainly safe to estimate that by 
1957 she had achieved pre-World War II 
capacities and could properly commence 
the modernization and development which 
characterizes the Second Five-Year Plan 
(1958-62). 

The Chinese Communists established 
for themselves fantastic goals in the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan—so fantastic, in fact, 
that even they began cutting these goals 
before the plan had been in operation 
more than a year. Nevertheless, aside 
from statistical claims, counterclaims, and 
retrenchments, if the Chinese Communists 
can sustain an average rate of increase 
in gross national product of five to seven 
percent—and prospects are that they can 
—China will be able to stay ahead of the 
expanding population and gradually over 
the years create an increasing margin for 
investments and industrialization. Aside 
from this aspect, there are two signifi- 
cant matters brought to light by the 
Second Five-Year Plan as publicized: the 
importance attributed to agriculture with 
concomitant mobilization of the rural pop- 
ulation and the absence of any publicized 
long-term Soviet loans. 

The increased attention to agriculture 
is significant. It indicates that the Com- 


munist Chinese may be avoiding the 
stumbling block of Soviet economic plan- 
ning in early years—overinfatuation with 
heavy industry at the expense of agricul- 
ture for which Khrushchev is now paying. 
Water conservation, chemical fertilizers, 
rural education, and farm mechanization 
have higher priorities in the current Chi- 
nese plan than they ever had in the Soviet 
plans. This is coupled with a “socializa- 
tion” of the countryside that is almost 
beyond belief. 

Before the Communist rule, about 94 
percent of the farmers were at least part 
owners of the land they worked. By 1957 
almost 90 percent of the rural households 
had been grouped into collectives or coop- 
eratives, largely the former. Now the vast 
majority of these have been converted 
into communes, a step, according to Liu 
Shao-chi, from socialism to pure commu- 
nism which will be completed in 1960. Each 
commune averages about 5,000 families 
—if the word “family” is still appropriate 
for the association therein. These are 
nothing more than regimented labor pools. 

While there are innumerable indications 
of misery and colossal inefficiencies, the 
unbelievable thing is that there has been 
less bloodletting so far than occasioned by 
Stalin’s program of the thirties, and that 
to date there is no concrete evidence that 
Communist control is slipping or even be- 
ing seriously challenged. The agriculture 
program is the key, for from this program 
must come the margin for investing in 
the future. Prognostications are guarded 
but favorable over a long grueling period 
—unless there is substantial assistance 
from foreign trade and aid. 


Foreign Economic Relations 

As indicated, the paramount economic 
task of the Chinese Communists is to de- 
velop and then transform agricultural ex- 
ports into capital-goods imports. The pace 
of economic growth will depend largely 
upon the extent and rate that this can 
be accomplished. 
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To date foreign trade has played a 
significant role in economic progress. In 
general terms it has constituted 10 per- 
cent of the gross national product and has 
provided some 20 percent of the invest- 
ment required for industrialization. Ex- 
ports remain essentially the same as in 
the pre-Communist era: foodstuffs, raw 
materials of agricultural origin, and lim- 
ited mineral products. However, imports 
are being reoriented from foods and tex- 
tiles to machinery and metals, industrial 
raw materials, chemicals, and mineral 
oils. But to whom and from whom is the 
question, particularly in light of Free 
World trade controls. 

The trend since 1950 has been for total 
trade to increase both with the Communist 
Bloc and the Free World, with the Com- 
munist Bloc trade increasing at a faster 
rate. In fact, while trade with the Com- 
munist Bloc before World War II was 
negligible, it now comprises approximately 
60 to 70 percent of the total, although a 
portion of this total is really from the 
Free World transshipped through Commu- 
nist ports. About 80 percent of Red China’s 
Free World trade is with the African and 
Asian countries, notably Japan. On the 
other hand, the Soviet Union is the lead- 
ing Communist supplier. A key issue 
arises: is the exchange of goods with the 
Soviet Union economic or political, trade 
or exploitation? 

There are only limited economic grounds 
for the trade between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union. The bulk of China’s 
exports is consumer goods; the bulk of 
China’s needs is capital producer goods. 
The first are low and the second high in 
the Soviet planner’s scale of preferences. 
Thus Soviet commitments to Communist 
China complete with internal require- 
ments of the Soviet Colonial Empire, and 
Sino-Soviet trade has a relatively greater 
political than economic basis from the So- 
viet point of view. Reports of Soviet sales 
of Chinese goods in European markets at 
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prices below those obtainable in Hong 
Kong confirm this conclusion. 

From the Chinese Communist point of 
view, however, there appears a sounder 
economic foundation provided Red China 
receives a fair return. Although price sta. 
tistics are limited, comparing barter ratios 
with price ratios in Hong Kong indicates 
that Soviet prices to China are 10 to 2 
percent above the “going” market. There. 
fore, while not exploiting China, the So. 
viet Union drives a hard bargain for this 
trade. In sum, China is obtaining her 
external economic requirements on a rea- 
sonable, but not advantageous, basis. Dis-f 
regarding political and military implica. 
tions, this trade is disadvantageous to the 
Soviet Colonial Empire, but only slightlyf 
so. This is not to say that Red China could 
not do better elsewhere were she to bef 
come the focal point of a “Marshall Plan.” 
Of course, she is receiving limited eco- 
nomic aid from the USSR. 

This Soviet assistance to the Chinese 
Communist economy has taken three forms 
—materiel, loans, and technical assist- 
ance. In addition to some of the dismantled 
Manchurian equipment which the Soviets 
so generously returned .without charge to 
Red China, the USSR has provided sub- 
stantial amounts of military equipment, 
particularly that used in Korea, on a 
grant basis. Indications are that at pres- 
ent, however, Communist China is required 
to reimburse the Soviet Union for military 
equipment received, albeit on a loan basis. 

Soviet loans reached a peak in 1955 but 
now seem to be dwindling. In fact, as 
previously pointed out, it is particularly 
significant that there were no provisions 
in the Chinese Communist Second Five- 
Year Plan (1958-62), as announced, for 
new long-term loans from the USSR, or 
even beneficial relaxation of payments on 
loans received as a result of the 1950 
treaty, now coming due. It appears that 
currently aid will be confined to financing 
military equipment on a_ reimbursable 
basis with capital goods being exchanged 
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on a barter basis. Recognizing that noth- 
ing is cheaper than advice, the Soviet 
Union has provided substantial amounts 
of technical assistance. 

In light of the acute scarcity of techni- 
cal and managerial skills in the Chinese 
Communist society, this technical assist- 
ance has provided a significant contribu- 
tion to Chinese economic development. 
This has been true not only in the narrow 
sense—plant design, construction, and op- 
eration—but also in the broader field of 
economic philosophy and policy. It is es- 
timated that in 1956 there were over 20,000 
Soviet economic and military advisors, 
but present indications are that since 1957 
there has been a trend toward gradual 
reduction in total number. Furthermore, 
available evidence supports the view that, 
as a whole, and regardless of Soviet in- 
tentions, these advisors exert considerable 
economic influence but have not achieved 
any degree of political control as they 
have, for example, in the east European 
satellites. This pattern is not true, how- 
ever, of Chinese Communist assistance 
programs. 

Chinese aid programs exist in the form 
of loans and advisors to North Korea and 
North Vietnam and in the form of loans 
to Cambodia and Nepal. In addition, loans 
to Indonesia and Ceylon have been an- 
nounced. While the overtones of aid to 
the first group appear to be primarily 
political and military, the latter loans 
stem largely from economic considerations. 
Both, however, have internal economic 
ramifications in that they do expend a 
portion of an extremely limited economic 
margin. Thus while the Chinese economy 
leans on the Soviet Union and constitutes 
an economic burden thereon, the Chinese 
Communist government is not averse to 
assuming external economic burdens for 
lang-term political and economic ends. The 
economic posture should be viewed only 
in light of its political and military en- 
vironment. 


Conclusions 

With respect to economic posture, Com- 
munist China is on her feet but needs 
external support even to continue the pres- 
ent state of precarious balance. This sup- 
port, in minimum rather than maximum 
amounts, currently is provided by the 
Soviet Colonial Empire primarily. Present 
indications are that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are facing up to the economic pitfalls 
and obstacles to world power status. Cur- 
rent trends indicate continued growth and 
industrialization, although not at the rates 
publicly announced in connection with 
“the great leap forward.” 

However, the road is long, winding, and 
bumpy. Communist China does not have, 
nor will she have in the near future, ex- 
cess economic power to project beyond her 
borders. While predicting the antics of 
a paranoiac is precarious, the dire eco- 
nomic straits of Communist China are a 
brake on her political and military ambi- 
tions. She is, in reality, a “paper tiger” 
which can get its way only by bluffing or 
with unqualified Soviet support—and the 
latter is the least likely of the two. The 
future portends that, for example, while 
the China mainland will be relatively 
more industrialized by the year 1975, it 
will still have an economy that is largely 
agrarian. Thus the current and short-term 
future power stature of Red China in the 
international arena is based on her politi- 
cal and military posture and primarily on 
her willingness to project political and 
military power, but not on economic power 
per se. 

There is, nevertheless, a positive side 
that must be recognized to retain perspec- 
tive. The economic structure is an embryo, 
not a corpse; it is growing, not dying. 
This economic growth generates political 
power. Although China’s gross national 
product in 1952 was only 10 percent of 
that of the United States, it has since 
been increasing at an average annual rate 
of something in the neighborhood of 5 to 
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7 percent. While economic power excess to 
domestic needs is nonexistent, the fact 
remains that Red China is willing to pro- 
ject economic power—that is, aid to foreign 
states, notably to North Korea and North 
Vietnam—albeit at a cost to internal de- 
velopment. A second matter important to 
the battle for undeveloped Asia, pathet- 
ically seeking an answer whether “East- 
ern Communism” or “Western Democracy” 
holds the greater promise for her future, 
is that the gross national product of China 
is increasing almost twice as fast as 
India’s. Results speak loudly in Asia to- 
day, and this growth is a magnetic attrac- 
tion that cannot be ignored. 

There is little that the United States 
can do positively to hinder economic 
growth of this enemy. However, there is 
no economic advantage to aiding the mod- 
ernization of Communist China and, un- 
der current political conditions, no political 
or military advantage. Easing trade re- 
strictions would benefit China primarily 
and, to a very limited extent, Japan. The 
Free World has much that Red China 
desperately needs; she has nothing that 
the US needs. Communist China is not 
interested in the type of trade needed by 
Southeast Asia except where she could 
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accrue political gains through infiltrating 
trade missions and the like. 

China is an economic burden to the 
Soviet Union. The US should not ease or 
help carry that burden. In fact, those who 
argue that the US can wean Red China 
from Russia by economic means, given the 
present political posture of Communist 
China, are bound to be disappointed. Fric- 
tion is caused by pressure and lack of 
lubrication. Today, there is much greater 
hope for friction by pushing Communist 
China and Russia together, especially 
since the Soviet Union gives so stintingly 
of the economic lubrication China so fran- 
tically seeks. 

Such a policy must not, of course, be- 
come an inflexible matter. Policies are 
valid on a day-to-day basis only. There 
may come a day when, under a changed f 
political and military environment, the 
United States can advantageously reestab- 
lish economic relations with Red China. 
There is evidence of heat being generated 
in the gears which link the Soviet Union 
and her recalcitrant partner, but the 
sparks are not yet adequate to justify a 
reorientation of US economic policy vis-a- 
vis Communist China. The Chinese take 
a long-term, confident view. So should we. 





... the proposals and counterproposals regarding disarmament and a nu- 
clear test ban have overshadowed and somewhat obscured the violence and 
aggressiveness of the Peking regime toward the West and the free nations of 
Southeast Asia. Let us not forget that Premier Chou En-lai only.a very short 
time ago delivered an attack upon the United States which was far more vitrolic 
than any which had preceded it in recent months, yet it received no more than 


casual notice in the American press. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
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Thus, then, in strategy everything is very simple but not on that account 


very easy. 


Tic saainne once considered the prov- 
ince of a limited number of military types 
given to quoting Clausewitz and playing 
chess, is now a matter for wide public dis- 
cussion. It even becomes an internal polit- 
ical issue. Whether desirable or not these 
are the hard facts. It, therefore, becomes 
important that all leadership learn some- 
thing about what is loosely called “strat- 
egy” and, even more important, that the 
professional military—who are assumed 


—Clausewitz 


to pay a great deal of attention to the 
subject—keep up with, or better still, stay 
ahead of published thoughts thereon. 
At the risk of being accused of indulging 
in semantics, we suggest that “strategy” 
has lost much of the earlier precision of 
meaning the word may have had. For ex- 
ample, it is now common practice to em- 
ploy such modifiers as “military,” “air,” 
“naval,” and even “ground.” But if a 
particular discussion confines itself to the 


Strategy has now become a matter for wide public discussion. Greater 
interest and extensive and earnest study should be given by the pro- 
fessional military man to the vital subject of national security policy 
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Procrustean bed implied by one of the pre- 
fixed words; that discussion is almost in- 
evitably quite operational or, if you will, 
tactical. 

The moment discussion rises above the 
operational level to the conceptual frame- 
work of our military problems, we must, 
as a minimum, take into account: political 
factors including the multipronged revolu- 
tion going on in the underdeveloped world; 
the psychology of peoples and their leader- 
ships; technology and leadtimes; and, 
usually, the economy and budget of the 
United States. We are then squarely in 
the business of national security policy 
and might as well admit that, off the bat- 
tlefield, there are few matters left that are 
purely military. When, as General Taylor 
states in his book, The Uncertain Trumpet, 
“deterrence of war is the primary objec- 
tive of the Armed Forces,” the subject of 
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military strategy becomes so entwined 
with other aspects of national security 
policy that separate treatment is both 
difficult and questionable. Were Clausewitz 
writing today he would no doubt agree 
that “national security policy” was the 
more descriptive and definitive term for 
the entire body of thought once called 
strategy. 

The real point, however, is that neither 
“strategy” nor “national security policy” 
are simple or easy from this moment for- 
ward. Just how complicated, difficult, and 
tenuous these matters be is underscored 
in three scholarly publications which drive 
at the heart of our national military se- 


curity problems. The first is Strategy in F 
the Missile Age by Dr. Bernard Brodie. f 
The second, which is one of the 15 studies [ 
on United States foreign policy contracted F 


to private institutions by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, is Developments 
in Military Technology and Their Impact 
on United States Strategy and Foreign 
Policy by the Washington Center of For- 
eign Policy Research, actually authored 
by James King, Paul Nitze, and Arnold 
Wolfers. The third is NATO and Ameri- 
can Security by Professor Klaus Knorr 
and colleagues. 

All three are “must” reading for pro- 
fessional officers and also for the civilian 
official and the thoughtful citizen. Nothing 
better has appeared in public print. These 
publications grapple directly with many 
knotty security problems of today and to- 
morrow. They do so without those inhibi- 
tions, dilutions, and doubletalk which are 
all too often generated by sensitivity to in- 
terservice conflicts, concern for the delicate 
feelings of allies, and even perhaps timid- 
ity over the reactions of the security review 
officer. While you may not agree with these 
authors’ suggested actions, you will be 
further forward in the analysis of such 
vital matters as deterrence, limited war, 
the practicability of the use of nuclear 
weapons, disarmament, collective security, 
and the problems of our individual allies. 
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STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE 

Despite his all embracing title, Dr. 
Brodie writes principally about nuclear 
air strategy, with a very useful explora- 
tin of certain related military matters 
such as limited war, passive defense, and 
the strategic aspects of the budget. He is 
fearless, forthright, and has a clarity of 
style unexcelled among authors in this 
field. 

The first quarter of his book deals with 
history of strategic thought. He suggests 
that the reader may wish to leap at once 
to the dissection—in his Part II—of those 
things we are now doing or ought to be 
doing. But Part I will be very useful to 

* many. We know of no such succinct, at- 
‘tractively phrased analysis of military 
} strategic thinking from Clausewitz and 
| Jomini through Douhet and the World 
' War II Strategic Bombing Survey to the 
present, as Dr. Brodie has here produced. 
Douhet, says Brodie, has had more effect 
‘on US Air Force thinking than any one 
'man. The chain of cause and effect rela- 
tionships being as they have been in re- 
cent budgetary history, Douhet has, ipso 
facto, materially influenced the US budget. 
He is, therefore, worth learning about. 


Old Imperatives Obsolescent? 

Every military man should read the 
book’s Part I to: 

1. Comprehend the sources and original 
context of some of our alleged military 
axioms. 

2. Have driven home the dangers of lift- 

© ing axiomatically styled statements out of 
their context, or their historical perspec- 
tive, or both. 

3. Become more apt in either applying 
or questioning these axioms and proposed 
patterns of action derived therefrom. 

We are not so bold as to subscribe un- 
reservedly to all of Dr. Brodie’s observa- 
tions as he jaunts skillfully through a 
century and a half of matters that some 
feel are sacred to the professional mili- 
tary. He, for instance, has fun dealing 


lusty blows at the sanctity of the princi- 
ples of war which he describes as “modest 
refinements upon common sense.” Later 
in the book he suggests that the “princi- 
ples of war” might be stated better in 
the form of propositions familiar to econ- 
omists. We feel these principles are still 
a useful checksheet of the same type 
as the estimate of the situation, even 
though far from a scientific formula for 
success. Admittedly, they become progres- 
sively less useful, in this age of a heavy 
mixture of political considerations in all 
security matters, as one proceeds from 
platoon level to national level in thinking 
about military matters. 

Dr. Brodie is skeptical that the profes- 
sional military have recently paid enough 
attention to strategy. He does not go quite 
so far as to say we are one war behind 
in strategic thinking. He does imply, how- 
ever, that the study of strategy has tradi- 
tionally leaned heavily on military history, 
and that the arrival of nuclear weapons 
now brings reliance on this approach into 
grave question (a point, once made by 
Walter Millis). We believe, however, that 
one can still find useful strategic guidance 
on such matters as limited war, deterrence, 
and the intentions of leadership, in the full 
breadth and depth (rather than only in the 
military aspects) of the flow of history. 
For example, Dr. Louis Morton’s article 
on “Historia Mentem Armet: Lessons of 
the Past,” which appears in the January 
1960 issue of World Politics, argues the 
contribution history can make. 


Guidelines for Adjustments 


In his Part II, Dr. Brodie discusses de- 
terrence, limited war, and the dollar im- 
plications of strategy. His chapters, “Is 
There a Defense” and “The Wish for Total 
Solutions,” following his analysis of the 
meaning of the advent of nuclear weap- 
ons, are outstanding examples of his pro- 
vocative analysis. He takes aim on the 
policy of awarding the largest single com- 
ponent of the budget to maintenance of 
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a weapons system designed to cripple the 
opposing strategic nuclear strike forces 
in a first blow (counterforce strategy). He 
points out, in passing, that the evolving 
posture of Soviet missiles—dispersed, con- 
cealed, and hardened—makes this -strat- 
egy less and less feasible. Of more sig- 
nificance, he stresses the incompatibility 
of such a strategy—necessarily dependent 
upon authority to strike first—and a na- 
tional policy which accepts the possibility 
of striking only in retaliation. 


Dr. Brodie’s remedy is to pay far more 
attention to protective measures, thus en- 
suring the capability to strike second. He 
raises warranted questions about most of 
our strategic thinking related to nuclear 
weapons, focusing attention on the spe- 
cialized nature of nuclear power and the 
paralysis of political will to employ it 
which can thereby result. He casts doubts 
on the glib solutions offered in the last 
decade which have skipped the problem of 
getting a political decision to use nuclear 
weapons. 


Dr. Brodie recognizes the realities of 
fallout as a factor for deterrence: 


The attacker, incidentally, has the op- 
tion not only of selecting ground rather 
than air bursts but also, within wide lim- 
its, of altering the components of his 
bombs to get the kind of fallout he wants. 
. . . But whether the survivors be many 
or few, in the midst of a land scarred and 
ruined beyond all present comprehension 
they should not be expected to show much 
concern for the further pursuit of polit- 
ical-military objectives. 

In the light of this, he asks why we do 
not face up to the facts and develop a 
“superdirty” bomb. 

Dr. Brodie does not give us a new 
structure of strategy. He does point a way 
of thought, particularly in the key areas 
of deterrence and of less-than-total nuclear 
war. While bowing respectfully to the po- 
litical and economic aspects of the web 
of strategy, he still is somewhat opera- 
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tional in his general approach. Yet over. 
all, he provides a solid foundation fo 
needed further advance in strategic think. 
ing. 


Late With Facts of Nuclear Age 


It is unfortunate that Dr. Brodie, o 
somebody, did not, in the national interest, 
write this book three, or even five years 
ago. This view is not born of the 20/2 
type of hindsight exhibited by those wh 
now flay the decisions of leadership in 
our past wars. Informed citizens have 
known for a considerable time that coun 
terforce strategy would soon be on a rap. 
idly narrowing trail, that the develop. 
ment of a lightweight megaton warhead 
made the prospect of a nuclear missilf 
standoff only a matter of time, that pref 
ventive war and preemptive war are nop 
operational concepts for our statesmen} 
that massive retaliation was an incomplete 
strategy already fading before it bloomed. 
They have also known that a collective 
security policy surely implied the need for 
a capability, inadequately described as 
“limited war,” which could not be sup- 
plied by strategic nuclear power, and that 
even the so-called tactical nuclear weap- 
ons (the doe-eyed, 20-kiloton-and-less 
type) engendered grave political and de. 
cision-making difficulties. 

If we had had, through published writ- 
ings, some leadtime in our public educa- 
tion, we might have avoided the public 
debate over the “missile gap”—or at least 
have gotten the debating done on the real 
issue, which is whethér there is a “deter- 
rent gap.” “A deterrent,” says Hanson 
Baldwin in his 14 February 1960, New 
York Times article, “is no better than 
the enemy thinks it is... .” It is fool- 
ishness to deprecate our own deterrent 
strength by choosing controversy over it 
as our national road to learning the busi- 
ness of strategy today. As an equally 
important point, our allies and our own 
people, if they are to have the needed con- 
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fidence, must have an understanding of 
the strategic situation. 


TECHNOLOGY AND STRATEGY 


Developments in Military Technology 
and Their Impact on United States Strat- 
egy and Foreign Policy is a very recent 
companion publication to Dr. Brodie’s 
work. Stepping off from US purposes in 
the world, this relatively short study re- 
views the history of our security policy 
since World War II and then goes on to 
consider the future of our strategy in light 
of developing military technology. It is 
even more operational than Brodie’s book, 
with nearly half of the text devoted to a 
brilliant analytical brief on military hard- 


)» ware of today and tomorrow. 


The report discusses stability and insta- 
bility in the equation of strategic nuclear 
power and stresses the complicating fac- 
tor of long leadtimes for development and 
production. It suggests the feasibility, not 
of total disarmament which might prove 
as dangerous as an arms race, but of arms 
control based on inspection coupled with 
an assuredly secure retaliatory force of 
limited size—a concept discussed at length 
by Dr. Schelling in the Knorr book. 

The authors of this Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Study believe that the 
NATO situation illustrates the main fu- 
ture problem area of US strategy—devel- 
opment of an adequate complement for 
our current heavy dependence on strategic 
nuclear deterrence. They see some hope, 
citing their belief that the nuclear equa- 
tion almost precludes strategic nuclear at- 
tack on Western Europe alone, that the 
most likely threat is not a massive over- 
land attack but something lesser. They 
raise grave questions about US and allied 
obsession with nuclear weapons and the 
consequent reduction of the development 
of nonnuclear warfare capabilities. 

The very readable, and at the same time 
scholarly, presentation contains a great 
deal concerning the sober realities of the 
deterrence of the United States from use 


of nuclear power, both strategic and tac- 
tical. What about the deterrence of the 
Soviets? These authors assault this ques- 
tion as does Dr. Brodie. Somehow we feel 
there is more to be said, than provided in 
either publication, about deterrence of the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. There 
has been a disturbing lack of any kind 
of published strategic analysis of the fu- 
ture problems stemming from Communist 
China. 


Recommendations Made and Omitted 


The report sees our strategic nuclear 
guarantee as now implicitly withdrawn 
from many areas, including NATO (for 
nonnuclear attacks thereon), where we 
have important interests and heavy com- 
mitments. It questions the applicability 
of tactical nuclear weapons in response 
to nonnuclear attack. The Senate Commit- 
tee is told that the national purposes of our 
“grand strategy” are sound and that there 
continue to be deficiencies in the major 
military requirements to support that 
strategy. 

Detailed recommendations affecting fu- 
ture military programs encompass the fol- 
lowing major areas: reduction, on the one 
hand, of the vulnerability of strategic 
nuclear forces; improvement, on the other, 
of the operational effectiveness of such 
forces; discouragement of the creation 
of independent allied strategic nuclear 
forces; strengthening, instead, of the non- 
strategic forces of the Free World, both 
nuclear and conventional; expansion of 
research of outer space for defense pur- 
poses; and vigorous pursuit of measures, 
including arms control, for increasing the 
stability of the nuclear balance. The reader 
may have some difficulty with the rationale 
for continuation of some counterforce ca- 
pability. The point may, however, be aca- 
demic, taking into account the inventory 
of winged carriers and the increasing ac- 
curacy of missiles. 

Despite the title there is not a com- 
plete discussion of the impact of military 
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technology on foreign policy. For exam- 
ple, more could be said about the cohesion 
of alliances. There is no discussion of pas- 
sive defense, an apparent inconsistency in 
our defense posture which concerns Dr. 
Brodie a great deal, nor of the strategy 
of the national budget. These and other 
matters inextricably part of the strategy 
problem may have been outside the terms 
of reference of the King-Nitze-Wolfers 
monograph. Still there seems no reason 
for omission of discussion of the strategic 
implications of radioactive fallout—a sub- 
ject already placed firmly in the unclassi- 
fied public domain by another congres- 
sional document. 

None of the recommendations, taken 
alone, is revolutionary or even brand new. 
Put together as a policy package, however, 
the product is impressive. The facts and 
analyses leading to the recommendations 
are perhaps most important for they pro- 
vide clear, succinct rationales for what 
we are doing and not doing. 


NATO AND AMERICAN SECURITY 


As its title implies, this latest publica- 
tion of the Princeton Center of Interna- 
tional Studies has a different focus than 
the two companion works. The latter deal 
primarily with the future military security 
of the North American base and only 
tangentially with our allies. By contrast 
Knorr and his colleagues step off from an 
assumption that we will remain capable 
of deterring direct attack against the 
United States. What concerns them are 
the implications that stability in the 
United States-USSR strategic nuclear 
equation holds for the present form and 
premises of our system of alliances. Their 
purpose, therefore, is to investigate how 
best to ensure the viability of the collec- 
tive security concept—and principally as 
it applies to NATO— in the decade ahead. 

The symposium consists of 12 penetrat- 
ing essays, by as many individuals, and a 
very pertinent record of the conference 
of NATO experts which preceded the final 
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drafting of certain chapters. Since, x 
Knorr explains, synthesis has been de. 
liberately avoided, it is not surprising t 
find substantial disagreement among the 
contributors on fundamental considera. 
tions. The result is the broadest possible 
base of inquiry, by competent and well. 
informed authors, into many of the most 
important and complex issues facing the 
alliance. There are, of course, gaps. One 
is the near exclusive preoccupation with 
the Western European bloc of nations un. 
mindful that the attitudes and problems 
of the Scandinavian and Eastern Medi 
terranean member states are not without 
significance. Another is lack of discussionf 
of the roles, current or future, of the 
powerful Atlantic navies the alliance haf. 
been at great pains to maintain. i 

In the opening chapters is an excellent} 
summary of the successive force goals ani 
defense plans for the Army divisions anif 
associated air and naval units which, in 
the jargon of the nuclear age, have come 
to be known as the “shield.” Like his col- 
leagues, the author has evident difficulty 
with the rationale of such forces. On this 
point we recommend study of the remark. 
ably lucid and convincing statement of the 
present Supreme Commander Europe to 
the Congress in March 1959. 

An essential difference between General 
Lauris Norstad (mark you, an airman) 
and those who find NATO strategy want-ff 
ing lies in the overriding priority he at- 
taches to deterrence, and his incomparable 
understanding of both the political and 
military aspects thereof. Thus he views the 
shield components in the framework of 
an over-all force structure which restrains 
aggression at any level from the lowest 
identifiable form to total war. In this con- 
text 30 divisions, and also tactical nuclear 
weapons, have clear and _ indisputable 
rheaning and value. But those who wish 
a blueprint of their combat employment 
must go on wishing. Precisely how such 
forces would be utilized to counter actual 
aggression is no more predeterminable 
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than the specific option the Soviets might 
elect as the breaching vehicle. 

Just how many options the Soviets have 
is made clear in the chapter which views 
NATO from the vantage point of Moscow. 
Itis pertinent that this same chapter finds 
that NATO’s reticence to disclose, in ad- 
vance, the nature of its reaction is quite 
disturbing to Soviet war planners. 


National versus NATO Objectives 

The authors are acutely aware that in 
a multinational grouping such as NATO, 
the efficacy of deterrent posture is depend- 
ent not only upon military capabilities but 
‘also upon continuing community of in- 
‘ terests and single-voiced willingness to 
face the risks and meet the obligations of 
' membership. It is not surprising, there- 


‘f fore, that Knorr and Company should fail 
if to heed their self-imposed injunction to 


» concentrate on military strategy. They ex- 
plore at length the need and political fea- 
sibility of adapting aims, policies, and 
structure in the light of a shifting stra- 
tegic situation. 

From these incisive discussions one 
gains a clear insight into the immensely 
difficult sweep of problems which the suc- 
cessive architects of NATO have had to 
surmount in hammering out the form of 
the alliance. One is also forcefully re- 
minded that, far from being a monolith, 

} the alliance is composed of sovereign states 
whose appreciations of the nature of the 
threat, and of the urgency and dimensions 
of requisite countermeasures, differ ac- 
cording to geographic position, extent of 
external commitments, domestic economic 
pressures, and the like. 

Denis Healey, in providing an admi- 
rable chapter on present and evolving 
British strategic concepts and the modifi- 
cations his Labor Party has in mind, is 
at odds with the positions of most Western 
European nations on such issues as wider 
Possession of nuclear warheads and re- 
gional limitation of forces and weapons 
systems. His pessimistic conclusion that 


British policy toward NATO, in its cur- 
rent configuration is “an uneasy compro- 
mise between the inheritance of the past, 
the realities of the present, and fears or 
hopes which can only be confirmed in the 
future,” is likewise in conflict with the 
several expositions of American attitudes. 
Paul Nitze in his chapter, for example, 
ably scotches the theory of disengagement 
(one of Healey’s prime concerns) except 
in the context of a general settlement and 
argues the compatibility of simultaneously 
pursued policies of building strength and 
of negotiation. 

Unhappily, an essay on France and 
NATO is conspicuous by its absence. 

As Professor Knorr makes clear, his 
group is concerned with NATO’s short- 
comings. Consequently, there is no men- 
tion that the alliance represents, up to 
this point, the most signal success of 
Western policy; that the vehemence of 
Khrushchev’s utterances are evidence that 
Soviet leadership considers NATO a 
greater obstacle to Communist policy than 
do most of our politico-military analysts; 
or that, however much remains to be done, 
the marvel of NATO is that 15 nations 
have been able to advance so far in con- 
cert. Nonetheless, the authors, Healey in- 
cluded, reach the inexorable conclusion 
that there is no alternative to NATO in 
sight. 


Stabilizing Balance of Terror 


One might have expected “Surprise At- 
tack and Disarmament,” the remarkable 
essay of Dr. Schelling, to have been ap- 
pended to either Brodie’s work or the 
Senate study for it deals with global is- 
sues. What really counts is the substance, 
described by Brodie himself as “one of 
the most incisive contributions to the lit- 
erature of disarmament.” Schelling is not, 
however, concerned with disarmament per 
se. Indeed, his opening premise is that 
strategic nuclear delivery systems of in- 
credible destructive power are here to stay. 
What he is really dealing with is regu- 
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lation of armaments. This is an enormously 
difficult task in itself. It becomes even 
more difficult as a result of our persist- 
ence in equating it to the misleading term 
“disarmament.” 

He probes the surprise attack problem 
exhaustively, looking for mutually accept- 
able measures to reduce reciprocal concern 
that the opponent will strike first and 
suddenly. In doing this he is more con- 
scious than his colleagues of the short- 
range period during which both sides will 
probably possess substantial counterforce 
capabilities. 

As regards the longer term, his most 
thought-provoking conclusions deal with 
the design of positive inspection systems 
which make possible rapid communication 
of demonstrable proof that attack prepara- 
tions are not underway; and with meas- 
ures to ensure the invulnerability of nu- 
clear retaliatory capabilities. 

Of equal importance, in the light of 
current international negotiations, is his 


conclusion that further technological im- 
provements in delivery systems and high 
levels of missile inventories are likely to 
promote the stability of nuclear balance. 
If you wish to know more about the com- 
plex field of regulation of armaments, by 
all means study Schelling. 


In Operational Research 


NATO’s key military issues are ana- 
lyzed under the same general assumptions 
which guided the other two studies here 
reviewed: first, that strategic nuclear par- 
ity is attainable; and second, since over-all 
military stability does not automatically 
follow, that the matter of lesser aggres- 
sions will continue to command attention 
and resources. Knorr and several of his 
colleagues then add a third premise. It is 
that the European nations will increas- 
ingly demand, as the price for continued 
membership, independent systems of stra- 
tegic missiles, individually or collectively 
controlled, as the United States counter- 
force capability becomes less effective. This 
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third premise in large measure determines 
the direction of subsequent analysis. 

While the authors range the field—from 
the requirements of a comprehensive sys. 
tem of deterrents, through feasible coun. 
termeasures against various forms of ag. 
gression, to assessment of the implications, 
for tactical armaments, of extension of 
nuclear symmetry—their principal sub. 
ject is alternative methods of positioning 
strategic missiles in Europe. Yet they 
never quite solve the interlocking prob- 
lems of American reluctance, the financial 
inability of any single continental nation 
to go it alone, and the major steps toward 
political integration which are precondi- 
tions to effective joint control. 

Unable to define the limitations of tac- 
tical nuclear war in Europe, several of F 
the authors find a measure of attractive. 
ness in the conditioned employment of in- fF 
termediate range ballistic missiles (IR- 
BM’s) as a counter to local aggression. 
The reasoning which supports their advo- 
cacy of this strategy of limited nuclear 
reprisal is theoretically sound. Yet one 
must question whether democratic govern- 
ments—and especially peoples—can ever 
be sufficiently dispassionate about the ma- 
jor losses which counterblows will inevita- 
bly entail in order to adhere to the rigid 
ground rules the strategy demands. None- 
theless, as the authors observe, the con- 
cept deserves as much study as has been 
accorded thus far to other forms of lim- 
ited war. 

Curiously, a different conclusion emerges 
with respect to the short-range family of 
nuclear delivery systems with which the 
allied forces are now being equipped. It 
would appear that such systems would be 
consistent with, and more manageable in, 
a strategy of limited reprisal. Yet the au- 
thors have misgivings. One reason may be 
fear that the trend is toward exclusively 
nuclear shield force capabilities. Such is 
not, however, the case. There have been no 
indications of retreat, in any responsible 
quarter, from the long maintained posi- 
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tion that a minimum of 30 divisions, strong 
in nonnuclear power, will continue to be 
needed in Central Europe. Perhaps more 
important is the difficulty of keeping de- 
terrent and war strategies separate. On 
the one hand, the contribution of IRBM’s 
to deterrence is clear. On the other, the 
combat value of low-yield rockets in action 
against a numerically superior and nu- 
clear equipped foe is obscure. But what 
of the deterrent role of such rockets? 

We find a third conclusion implicit in 
the title of the book’s final chapter: “The 
Uncertain Future.” It is that, in terms of 
relative military power likely to be made 
available, the prospects for a NATO ade- 
quate to its challenges are far from as- 
sured. However, other factors, not pre- 


' cisely measurable, weigh in the balance. 


One is the advantage accruing from op- 
timum composition and distribution of re- 
sources and from sound strategies for 
their employment. It is in this field that 
the searching analyses of Knorr and his 
associates contribute valuable guidance 
for the decision makers and for which they 
deserve resounding credit. Another factor, 
of course, and the more significant, is the 
sustaining strength born of the associa- 
tion of free nations, dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of their common heritage—what- 
ever the cost. 


NONSTRATEGIC FORCES 


All three publications devote most of 
their words and their precise analysis to 
strategic nuclear forces. Yet there is-an 
implied consensus that a definite ceiling 
strength exists beyond which these forces 
cease to be useful. Projection of force 
size far beyond this, ceiling might even 
be destabilizing and blight the search for 
a system of regulated armaments. Other 
types of military force are more likely to 
be used in the future. Moreover, the con- 
sensus seems to be that the composition 
and size of these other forces is likely to 
be a critical item in our success or failure 
in handling the problem of massive nu- 


clear power. Yet there is little in the 
three publications to help with prepara- 
tion of specific programs and budgets. 

There are some guidelines. Dr. Brodie 
provides a large number of thoughts which 
should challenge the professional officer 
to deeper inquiry. He sees civil defense as 
possibly an indispensable factor in keeping 
war limited, and suggests the reallocation 
of active air defense funds to civil defense. 
He questions that nuclear weapons must 
be used in limited war and thinks that 
NATO ought to develop a capability for 
handling limited aggression without their 
use. He concludes that in a limited war 
“it seems indisputable” that air forces, 
like naval forces, will play an ancillary 
role to ground forces. 

His most important guideline is an en- 
joinder to us to recognize the imponder- 
ables and uncertainties, particularly the 
political realities. 


Good military planning should take into 
account the orders that the President is 
likely to give the military during a crisis, 
as distinct from those he may have prom- 
ised in some general fashion to give.... 
At any rate, they (the military) find it 
difficult to face up to the fact that at the 
critical moment the civilian commander 
in chief may impose important restraints 
on their operations, including restraints 
on weapons, and he may do so despite what 
look like earlier explicit assurances to the 
contrary. 


Dr. Brodie, who is knowledgeable in 
such matters, could have gone on to point 
out that leaderships and policies can 
change more rapidly in our political sys- 
tem than size and composition of forces. 
We regret that he did not discuss the ex- 
tent to which long leadtimes may chain our 
country to a strategy, even though that 
strategy has become questionable. 


The study for the Senate Committee has 
four very thoughtful pages on nonstrate- 
gic forces. This study underscores again 
that a nuclear stalemate will make ag- 
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gression by nonstrategic forces a serious 
threat to our overseas allies. The discus- 
sion also points out that we should not 
underestimate the current Free World 
nonstrategic capabilities and goes on to 
question both the wisdom of heavy reli- 
ance on use of tactical nuclear weapons 
and the absorption of military thinking 
with nuclear problems. 

NATO and American Security advocates 
for NATO “a conventional capability that 
is appropriate in kind as well as in amount 
for handling conflicts in and outside Eu- 
rope.” 

In the same book, Paul Nitze does pro- 
vide the rather startling statement that 
“to stand up alone against even a two or 
three-division attack which includes Soviet 
forces is more than can be expected of any 
of the Western European powers.” As a 
judgment, based on purely military prem- 
ises, this is, of course, highly questionable 
and it is probably necessary to turn to 
the report to the Senate Committee, with 
which Nitze was also associated, to find 
his complete analysis. That report recites 
the European tendency to consider that 
Soviet superiority can be countered only 
with nuclear weapons. The report suggests 
that this view may be unnecessarily de- 
featist and gives much more realistic 
arithmetic, than found in most discussions, 
concerning the real military situation in 
Middle Eurpoe. 


Thinking Yet to Be Done 


While the report to the Senate Com- 
mittee is probably the most useful of the 
three publications in giving guidelines for 
programing nonstrategic forces, none of 
this scholarly effort really dents this prob- 
lem. In their absorption with the strate- 
gic nuclear problem, the scholars have left 
inadequately plowed the field of nonstrate- 
gic forces as related to armament regula- 
tion and limited war—which needs also to 
be deterred. Nonetheless, a most signifi- 
cant contribution of the three publications 
is the definition of what we do not know 
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about such problems. Brodie makes the 
arresting comment that “we do not even 
know whether armies can fight in a nv- 
clear environment.” With this we agree. 
There are no historical precedents to 
lean upon and assumptions of similarity to 
operations of nonnuclear forces may be 
dangerously misleading. The military have 
been a bit stampeded by a popular attitude 
that an officer is out of date if he is not 
thinking 100 percent of the time in terms 
of nuclear weapons. We agree with Brodie 
that “the conclusion that nuclear weapons 
must be used in limited wars has been 
reached by too many people, too quickly, 
on the basis of far too little analysis.” 


SCHOLARS’ QUESTIONS PERTINENT? 


All three of these publications question 
in varying degrees our security policies of 
the recent past. This questioning is not 
new but it is more vigorous and better 
argued than in the past, for informed US 
scholarship has turned increasingly to the 
subject. 

National security policy is a complicated 
and uncertain subject on which to state 
general conclusions. The expressions of 
concern by commentators not in responsi- 
ble positions may assume a straight pro- 
jection of policy into the future, whereas 
our leadership, rightly keeping its own in- 
tentions from potential enemies, may con- 
template change. 

If military strategy has become an in- 
tegral and inseparable part of national 
security policy, then the scholars have a 
competence that is important. A case can 
be made that only the informed experts 
should be heeded in dealing with the arith- 
metic of the use of military force. We are 
inclined to think that these scholars drift 
too much to operational matters in which 
they lack professional experience. Never- 
theless, they understand the relation of 
policy and force in a nuclear age. We of 
the professional military may disregard 
them at our peril—or, more likely, at the 
peril of abrogating to them some part of 
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our proper responsibilities. The scholars 
have persuasive voices and are tenacious. 

In a long term, complicated strategic sit- 
uation we need a continual flow of readily 
readable, scholarly analysis for profes- 
sional and public consumption. A continu- 
ation of the thrust of thought in these 
three publications is needed. How will the 
changes suggested or implied affect mili- 
tary policy and—an even more sensitive 
question—how will they affect our great 
military, political, and economic programs 
for national security? What should they 
foretell as to the shape of military force 
structure a decade from now? If we can 


' see seven to 10 years ahead in technology 
» —perhaps we can in broad outline at least 
| —we should be striving to see even farther 
| ahead in strategic policy and its impact 


on programs. Who is doing the looking? 
Who should be doing the looking? There 
is certainly room for, and a need for, the 
professional scholars. What about the 
scholarly military professionals? 


MILITARY STRATEGISTS? 


Dr. Brodie gives the military high marks 
for consorting with the natural scientists. 
Contrariwise, he charges that they have 
overlooked the point made by Clausewitz 
that “Subordination of the military point 
of view to the political is, therefore, the 
only thing that is nationally possible.” On 
this point we take issue with Brodie. We 
speculate that the dominance of the “mas- 
sive retaliation” school of thought, adopted 
in varying degrees by our civilian leader- 
ship, has kept much military thinking in 
an obscure background. Few, for instance, 
are likely to have noted the politically so- 
phisticated content of General Norstad’s 
statements concerning NATO strategy. 

Military force in action is a blunt in- 
strument of foreign policy. Nuclear force, 
particularly when massively applied, is 
blunt indeed. An adherence to the massive 
retaliation approach can lead, by one at- 
tractive avenue of analysis, to an over- 
simplification of the military equation to 


the point where political factors inherent 
therein are minor and neoisolationist in 
content. The era of primary dependence 
on massive retaliation is, however, past 
or passing. 

The services are increasingly schooling 
their planners in politics, international 
affairs, and related subjects—some of them 
under the tutelage of Professor Knorr and 
his colleagues at Princeton. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff give strong support, in a 
priority with their own service budgets, 
to the military assistance program—an en- 
deavor highly dependent on its political 
aspects for success. Three of our senior 
retired military leaders, General Joseph 
T. McNarney, General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, and Admiral Arthur W. Radford 
were willing to sign a report to the 
President containing the following broad 
analysis of strategy in time of crisis: 

If strong and well-armed forces hold 
these perimeter positions, then, in the 
event of local aggression, our friends, our 
allies, and we ourselves gain time for re- 
inforcement, and equally important for 
political action. These forces in being... 
represent a major deterrent to aggression 
and an opportunity through negotiation to 
avoid war itself. (Emphasis added.) 

We do not feel that Dr. Brodie’s “back 
to Clausewitz” campaign in strategy mak- 
ing is necessarily hampered by lack of the 
competence for broader vision on the part 
of professional military officers. Strategy 
makers of the armed services inevitably 
tend to have, in the forefront of their 
minds, programs and the organization to 
implement them. The deficiencies that exist 
stem, not from intellectual paralysis, but 
from the dilemmas created by the vested 
interests bequeathed from yesterday, cou- 
pled with the difficulties either of fitting 
unprecedented tasks to forces in being and 
to traditional administrative compartments 
or, alternatively, of adjusting those com- 
partments to the tasks. 

Despite his criticisms, Brodie does not 
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plump for transfer of strategic thinking to 
civilian officials or to civilian scholars. He 
concludes that, in the nuclear age, stra- 
tegic thought will still “have to be devel- 
oped largely within the military guild it- 
self,” aided by adequate political guidance. 
So, for those of you who would be strat- 
egists, do not overlook your schooling in 
political economy or just plain politics. It 
helps to interpret the guidance, including 
the implied parts thereof. 


INTELLECTUAL CHALLENGE 

Our country and the world are now in 
transit across a great divide into unprece- 
dented and unexplored uses and controls 
of military power. Absolute security being 
no longer possible, there is already great 
pressure to take some of the chances 
through regulation of armaments rather 
than in an arms race. From our profes- 
sional standpoint there is a probability 
that, within a decade, we will be required 
to do a job of “Roman” riding of two not 
very compatible programs—one of military 
force for security, the other of arms reg- 
ulation. There is need for a public profes- 
sional contribution concerning the most 
appropriate military program and organi- 
zation for the orchestration of arms regu- 
lation and our military programs. 

There has been too little solid contribu- 
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tion from military pens to national secu. 
rity policy thinking for this new age when 
“nuclear weapons are no longer power in 
the sense in which that word has been 
used since Hobbes time” (a comment made 
by Dr. Spiro in his book Government by 
Constitution). Maybe we of the military 
do devote too much of the talent of our 
best minds to interservice debate and to 
the battle of the budget. Perhaps the pres- 
sures of service today leave no time for 
thinking and writing on the military policy 
level. 

There is, of course, a trickle of articles 
and books from military pens. These we 
recognize. But the preceding section of this 
article mentions some areas—deterrence 
of limited war, guidelines for composition 
and size of nonstrategic forces, the use and 
questionable applicability of nuclear weap- 
ons by nonstrategic forces—which have re- 
ceived too little attention. These, and other 
topics, are well-fitted for the scholarly 
professional and not so suitable for the 
militarily amateur scholar. We suggest it 
is high time that the professional military 
started making a greater contribution to 
thinking on national security policy mat- 
ters. If Bernard Brodie, as quoted above, 
is not right on this point, we should do 
something to make him right. 





We all have a vital part to play in strengthening the spirit of this free 
Nation if we hope to retain the determination to meet and beat the Communist 
multiple-threat strategy—so directly affecting our future and our survival. 


% * 


* * % 


The development of adequate means to ensure the security of this country 
and to support dynamic national policies to advance the interests of the Free 
World are well within our capabilities if we but know our strength. 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeau 
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Airborne Radar Photography 

Some details of the United States 
Army’s new side-looking reconnaissance 
radar, the AN/UPD-1, were released re- 
cently when the Army accepted delivery 
of the first four test models. The new sys- 
tem is said to outperform the human eye 
in separating objects at great distances. 
Its side-looking configuration and long- 
range capability permits surveillance deep 
in enemy-held territory from an aircraft 
fying over friendly areas. The AN/UPD-1 
produces a clear, sharply defined, photo 
map of its observations. 

The system consists of two basic ele- 
ments, the airborne radar component, 
which is designed to be mounted in the 
Mohawk aircraft, and a van-mounted proc- 
essing unit. Current test models of the ra- 
dar are mounted in L-23 aircraft. The « 
vie employs a new electronic principle 
called a synthetic antenna which enhances 
the effectiveness of a small antenna to 
give it the power normally found only in 
a much larger unit. Plans call for the 
issue of the AN/UPD-1 to troops in ap- 
proximately 18 months.—News item. 


New Arctic Boot 

A new lighter weight Arctic boot which 
employs the vapor barrier principle has 
been developed by the United States Army 


STATES 


Quartermaster Corps and an associated 
contractor. Tested by personnel of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year expedition 
in the Antarctic, the new boot was found 
to function adequately in temperatures 
as low as 102 degrees below zero. Each 
boot is insulated by wool fleece placed be- 
tween layers of rubber which prevent 
moisture from sweat or snow from de- 
stroying the insulating qualities of the 
fleece. The boot weighs two pounds less 
than its predecessor, and can be worn with 
snowshoes and skis.—News release. 


New Personal Weapon Concepts 

The M14 rifle which is now being pro- 
cured in quantity and issued to troops will 
be replaced by a new individual weapon 
sometime after 1965. No specific informa- 
tion has been released on the nature of 
the new weapon, but it probably will be 
a gun type, may have either a rifled or 
smooth bore, and will be much lighter than 
present weapons. Ultimate design will be 
determined by the round it is to use. It 
must be capable of killing, without requir- 
ing expert marksmanship, at ranges up 
to 500 or 600 meters. New types of pro- 
jectiles (MR, Aug 1959, p 67) and un- 
orthodox propellant agents are under 
consideration by various Army research 
agencies.—News item. 
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Selective Antimissile Missile Guidance 

An infrared scanning device which may 
provide the improved target discrimina- 
tion desirable for effective antimissile mis- 
sile guidance has been publicly displayed 
by its designer and builder. The proto- 
type device is a 50-pound unit said to be 
sensitive enough to distinguish between 


Infrared antimissile missile guidance 


objects with small differences in temper- 
ature at distances in excess of those pre- 
viously feasible. The unit is reported 
to be capable of sensing heat emanating 
from an approaching enemy interconti- 
nental ballistic missile nosecone, distin- 
guishing this heat from bogus heat or flare 
decoys, and guiding an antimissile missile 
to target intercept by means of a sensi- 
tive electromechanical system.—News re- 
lease. 


Military Aid 

The United States military aid program 
during the last 10 years has represented 
an investment of 23.3 billion dollars in 
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mutual security through military assist. 
ance to our allies. European countries hay 
received 12.8 billion dollars of the totgl, 
France, which has received 4.3 billion do. 
lars in US arms, is the greatest single 
recipient.—News release. 


New Helicopter Planned 

The United States Army has invited air. 
craft manufacturers to compete in the de. 
sign of a new lightweight helicopter t 
replace the L-19 observation plane, and 
the H-13 Sioux and H-23 Raven helicop 
ters. The testing of at least two design 
will be conducted in 1963. These tests will 
provide the basis for selection of a final 
design to be produced and procured, prob. 
ably in 1964 or 1965. Characteristics 0 
the proposed helicopter include a turbin 
engine, a cruising speed of approximately 
126 miles per hour, a capability to operat 
for three hours without landing, and : 
payload of 400 pounds in addition to the 
pilot—News item. 


‘BARC’s’ Ordered 
The Army has contracted for the con- 
struction of six more BARC amphibious 


‘US Army Photo 
BARC discharging a tank 


lighters (MR, Feb 1959, p 64) for delivery 
during the next 18 months. The BARC 
(Barge, Amphibious Resupply Cargo) is 
the world’s largest amphibious vehicle— 
News release. 
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is. Blast Pad For ‘Terrier’ Missiles 


A sectional aluminum blast-resistant 


pad has been developed to overcome un- 
-Mdesirable ground effects of the ground-to- 


air Terrier missile. Designed for use 
aboard naval vessels and adapted by the 
US Marine Corps for ground-based air 
defense operations, the Terrier is reported 


iB ty be a 1,500-mile-an-hour missile with a 


Re eal 
ae 


rmy Photo 


sant range of over 25 miles. The sectional 
pad can be assembled or disassembled in 
about an hour, and will replace the con- 
crete launching pad formerly used when 
the weapon was fired from the ground. 

The new device will give the Terrier 


Terrier on aluminum launch pad 


system improved mobility for employ- 
ment in the field.—News item. 


funds Authorized For ‘Zeus’ 

The Army has been authorized by the 
Department of Defense to expend an ad- 
ditional 25 million dollars in furtherance 
of the Nike Zeus program. The funds are 
tobe taken from other previously approved 
Army programs and will go for advanced 
development items. The granting of au- 
thority to expend the additional funds was 
amnounced at about the same time as a 
Nike Zeus antimissile missile was fired suc- 
cessfully from an underground launcher. 
The subterranean launching was at the 
White Sands Missile Range in continua- 


tion of the current series of test firings 
and was the first public disclosure that 
the Zeus might be fired from protected un- 
derground cells when ready for opera- 


US Army Photo 
Nike Zeus scores again 


tional use. It was also the first time that 
a rocket motor with a 450,000-pound 
thrust had been fired successfully from an 
underground launcher. 

Construction costs of a subsurface cell 
would be less than for an aboveground 
position which requires elaborate barri- 
cades and access tunnels. Temperature 
control would also be simplified. 

In all five previous tests the Nike Zeus 
had been fired from an aboveground 
launcher. The Zeus is designed to inter- 
cept and neutralize hostile intercontinen- 
tal and intermediate range missiles before 
they reach their target. It is reported to 
have met all test objectives to date in- 
cluding launch, boost, separation of first 
and second stages, and sustainer motor 
operation.—News item. 
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Aluminum Shoes For Tanks 

A savings of more than 1,000 pounds 
may be made in the weight of future ar- 
mored vehicles if aluminum castings are 
substituted for the steel castings currently 
used for tank track shoes. In tests and 
field trials at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 














Aluminum tank track shoe 


Maryland, the aluminum shoe castings 
successfully survived the most rugged 
test conditions the course had to offer. The 
aluminum track shoe forgings are made 
of a special high-strength alloy and are 
covered with a rubber coating carrying a 
rubber track chevron.—News item. 


‘Polaris’ Tests 

The Navy’s Polaris fleet ballistic missile 
(MR, Apr 1959, p 66) has performed suc- 
cessfully in midrange and underwater fir- 
ing tests conducted over the Atlantic mis- 
sile range, Cape Canaveral, Florida, and 
near San Clemente Island, California. The 
Atlantic tests included a checkout of the 
missile’s new inertial guidance system and 
involved a down range flight of more than 
1,000 miles. The first version of the Polaris 
will have a range of 1,380 statute miles. 
Later versions which should be available 
by 1962 may have a range of 1,725 miles 
and the Navy hopes, with further develop- 
ment, to extend the range to 2,500 miles. 

The San Clemente test was the first suc- 
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cessful underwater launching of an active 
Polaris missile which is designed to be 
fired from a submarine while either sur. 
faced or submerged. A number of previous 
trials had been conducted with dummy 
missiles. The missile was fired from a con- 
crete pad on the ocean floor. Initial ejec. 
tion of the missile from the launch tube 
was powered by compressed air. The first 
stage of the two-stage rocket was ignited 
as the missile burst from the water. A 
reduced propellant charge was used in the 


Polaris test vehicle 


test vehicle and the projectile fell back 
into the water after a short flight. 

Although designed for use aboard nv- 
clear-powered missile submarines, consid- 
eration is now being given to development 
of a mobile launcher for the Polaris which 
would make it possible to fire the weapon 
from rail cars, trucks, or river barges. It 
is reported that NATO authorities are 
considering use of the missile in this latter 
form.—News item. 
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STRAC Paratroopers To Bulgaria 

Five members of the Strategic Army 
Corps (STRAC) will represent the United 
States in the 1960 World Parachute Jump- 
ing Championship event to be held in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, in August. The seven top honors 
in the 1960 parachute team tryouts at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, were won 
by STRAC men. Of these, five actually 
will go abroad to represent the United 
States—News release. 


Back-Pack Electric Generator 

Field tests currently are being conducted 
of a small fuel cell assembly which prom- 
ises to provide a new source of electricity 
powerful enough to operate a frontline 
radar set, but small enough to be carried 
on a soldier’s back. 

The 30-pound unit is a series of 30 fuel 
cells which produces 200 watts of 24-volt 
direct current for 14 hours. It is recharged 
simply by replacing a fuel unit about the 
size of a beer can. The fuel unit contains 
hydrogen which is combined with oxygen 
taken from the air. The resulting reac- 
tion produces electric energy. The fuel cell 
principle involves the direct conversion of 
chemical energy into electricity. The de- 
viee now being tested is readily adaptable 
tomass production. The absence of moving 
parts, noiseless operation, and rugged con- 
struction make fuel cells adaptable for a 
large number of uses.—News item. 


Radiation Protection 
Two unrelated announcements indicate 


that progress is being made in the devel- ° 


opment of measures to overcome the harm- 
ful effects on human beings of exposure 
to radioactivity. 

The United States Army is reported to 
have a prophylaxis against radiation ex- 
posure which has been tested successfully 
with animals. It is estimated that another 
24 months of laboratory research should 
produce enough knowledge to permit prac- 
tical application of the work. 


The Illinois Institute of Technology has 
reported experiments with vermiculite, 
also known as “black mica,” as a human 
food supplement in battling radioactive 
contamination. The black mica appears to 
cause radioactive substances to be elimi- 
nated through the intestines, thus reduc- 
ing the danger of absorption by body 
tissues.—News item. 


‘S-57' Convertiplane Concept 

The requirement for a vertical takeoff 
and landing (VTOL) capability in a high- 
speed, fixed-wing aircraft has led to the 
design concept embodied in the S-57 con- 
vertiplane. The basic features of the S-57 


S-57 in helicopter configuration 


design enable it to make a true conversion 
from the helicopter configuration to a 
fixed-wing configuration in flight. The S-57 
would take off as a helicopter, then for 
high-speed operation the entire rotor sys- 
tem would be retracted and stowed within 
the airframe to present a_ streamlined 
fixed-wing jet aircraft. 


The concept provides operational ease 
by use of a single set of flight controls 
and powerplants for both vertical and 
high-speed operations. The designers of 
the aircraft state that its combination of 
controlled VTOL and supersonic speed ca- 
pabilities would make the S-57 suitable 
for a wide variety of military missions, 
including high-speed reconnaissance and 
interception.—News release. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


‘NA-39 Carrier Trials 


% 


NA-39 naval strike fighter 


Britain’s new low-level jet attack air- 
craft, the NA-39, has undergone catapult 
and deck trials aboard the HMS Vic- 
torious, a Royal Navy aircraft carrier, in 
the English Channel. The NA-39 is a two- 
seat naval strike aircraft with a large 
internal bomb bay. Unique features of the 
aircraft include a tailcone made up of 
two sideways-hinging airbrakes, upward 
folding wings, and a hinged nosecone that 
can be folded against the left side of the 
fuselage. For space economy when car- 
ried aboard an aircraft carrier and to 
permit the use of standard carrier deck 
elevators, the wings and nosecone are 
folded and the airbrakes are left fully 


opened. Performance data on the NA-39 . 


have not been released.—News release. 


‘Honest Johns’ For British Troops 

The 39th Heavy Regiment, Royal Ar- 
tillery, will be the first British unit to be 
equipped with United States-built Honest 
John missiles. The unit recently was de- 
ployed to Germany without equipment; it 
is anticipated that the Honest Johns will 
be made available to it in the near future. 
—News item. 


Missile Destroyers 

The Devonshire, first of four British 
destroyers designed to fire the long-rang 
Seaslug and the short-range Seacat 
guided missiles, will be launched this sum. 
mer. The Devonshire was laid down on $ 
March 1959. The remaining three, the 
Hampshire, the London, and the Kent, are 
under construction.—News item. 


‘Canberra’ Launched 

The Canberra, largest ocean liner built 
in Great Britain since the Queen Eliz- 
beth, has been launched and now is being 
fitted prior to entering commercial service, 
probably in the spring of 1961. The new 
liner will accommodate 2,250 passengers 
under normal loading conditions and will 
require a crew of 1,000 to operate. 

Unique features include turboelectrit 
engines placed aft and an auxiliary pro- 
peller mounted in a transverse tunnel at 
the bow of the ship which will simplify 
mooring. An aluminum superstructure and 
effective stabilizing equipment which will 
reduce roll to two or three degrees are 
among other modern features of the ves 
sel.—News release. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

Oil Tanker Fleet 

The United Arab Republic (UAR) is 
building up its own oil tanker fleet to 
haul Middle East oil. A West German 
shipyard has just launched the UAR’s 
first tanker, the 20,000-ton Alsad Alaaly. 
It is reported that seven additional tank- 
ers, four of which will be in the 40,000- 
ton class, will be built in West Germany. 
Additional tanker ships may be procured 
in Japan and the Netherlands.—News 
item. 


Egyptian ‘MiG-19’s’ 

Czechoslovakian-built MiG-19’s are ex- 
pected to be delivered to the Egyptian Air 
Force in the near future. These will be the 
first MiG-19’s in any air force outside the 
USSR or her satellites. The air forces of 
the United Arab Republic now operate 
MiG-17 aircraft—News item. 


FRANCE 

Nuclear Submarine Reactor Study 

The United States has agreed to furnish 
“something less than 30 kilograms” (66 
pounds) of enriched Uranium 235 to 
France for use in experimental work de- 
signed to produce a nuclear powerplant 
suitable for a submarine. The land-based 
reactor will be built at Aix-en Provence, 
near Marseilles—News item. 


Nuclear Weapons Tests 

France’s recent completion of a series 
of two nuclear explosions at the Sahara 
proving grounds is reported to place her 
close to having a compact operational 
nuclear weapon. An official of the French 
Atomic Energy Commission reported that 
the second nuclear device had the di- 
mensions and weight that, with few modi- 
fieations, would permit its use as a mili- 
tary arm. A third weapon is reported 
to be ready, but it appears doubtful that 
it will be exploded in the near future — 
News item. 


‘SS-12' Antitank Missile 

The Nord SS-12 antitank missile is ex- 
pected to be in production by mid-1961. 
The SS-12 is a larger version of the SS- 
11 and is reported to have a range in ex- 
cess of four miles. Over-all length of the 
missile is about six feet, and it weighs 
approximately 150 pounds. It is designed 
for employment from the ground, from 
tank-mounted launchers, or from light 
aircraft and helicopters—News item. 


INDIA 

Arms Budget Increased 

‘India’s Parliament has voted a 59 mil- 
lion-dollar increase in the budget for sup- 
port of defense services during the fiscal 
year which started in April 1960. A de- 
fense budget of $571,745,000 which repre- 
sents 30 percent of the estimated revenue 
was approved. The defense minister has 
indicated that he would seek further fund 
allocations later in the year as part of 
the over-all effort to strengthen the coun- 
try’s armed forces.—News item. 


JAPAN 

Missiles For Defense 

Japan is reported to be procuring both 
surface-to-air and antitank missiles to 
bolster the strength of her Self-Defense 
Forces. French SS-10 and SS-11 antitank 
missiles are on order and should be de- 
livered before the end of this year. A num- 
ber of sites to accommodate United States- 
built Nike Hercules missiles are to be 
located throughout the islands. Some 
Hawk units also will be deployed in the 
air defense role—News item. 


GHANA 

Australian Rifles For Ghana 

The West African country of Ghana 
has placed an order for 3,000 Australian- 
made F'N. 300 semiautomatic service rifles, 
according to information released by the 
Australian Minister of Supply.—News 
item. 
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USSR 

Increase In Industrial Output 

Soviet industrial production for the first 
quarter of 1960 exceeded the planned 
gross output by four percent. The volume 
of industrial production rose by 11 per- 
cent over the first quarter of 1959 accord- 
ing to information released by the Soviet 
Central Statistical Board.—News item. 


ALBANIA 

Red Missile Bases 

More missile bases are reported to be 
under construction in the mountainous re- 
gions of Albania. Soviet-controlled bases 
are reported to be operational at Vlona, 
Scutari, and Durrés, within striking dis- 
tance of vital targets in Italy—News 
item. 


SWEDEN 
Portable Nuclear Shelter 
The Swedish Army has adopted a port- 
able prefabricated shelter to protect troops 


Nuclear shelter for troops 


against nuclear blast and radiation. The 
shelter is similar in appearance to a small 
corrugated steel Quonset hut, and is pro- 
vided with an entrance tunnel incorporat- 
ing two 90-degree turns and a vertical en- 
trance shaft. The shelter can be assembled 
rapidly, lowered into a deep trench, and 
covered with spoil from the trench to pro- 
vide a barrier against nuclear effects.— 
News item. 


JULY 1960 


Defense Unification Plan 

A single supreme commander to plan 
and conduct wartime military operations 
and long-range planning was the unani- 
mous recommendation of a committee to 
study reorganization of the Swedish 
armed forces. Under the proposed sys. 
tem, the chiefs of the services would be 
advisors to the supreme commander and 
would serve as his deputies. A single de- 
fense staff would be directed by the su- 
preme commander. 

Consideration also is being given to 
consolidation of the service academies into 
an academy of the armed forces. The com- 
mittee making these recommendations com- 
prised representatives of the three serv- 
ices and civilian experts. Sweden now 
has three service chiefs, each with his 
own staff and a defense staff which was 
established in 1937. A supreme commander 
was appointed in 1939 as a wartime meas- 
ure and retained as a _ peacetime post 
thereafter.—News item. 


‘Bantam’ Antitank Missile 

Sweden is producing a lightweight, wire- 
guided missile called the Bantam similar 
to the French SS-10 and SS-11 antitank 
missiles. Primarily an antitank weapon, 
the Bantam can be equipped with either 
an armor-piercing or a_ high-explosive 
warhead. It has an effective range of 1,000 
to 6,500 feet, weighs 19.8 pounds in its 
carrying container, and can be carried and 
fired by one man. It can be fired from the 
hip, using the carrier as a launcher and 
employs a 4.3-pound control unit.—News 
item. 


NATO 

Missile Range On Crete 

A North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) missile training base will be built 
on the Greek island of Crete according to 
a recent announcement from Athens. Fa- 
cilities at the new base will be available 
to all member nations of NATO for short- 
range missile training —News item. 
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NATO ‘Nikes’ 

The first annual service practice firings 
by North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) air defense batteries armed with 
the United States Army’s Nike missiles 
is underway at Fort Bliss, Texas. Nike 
batteries from Italy led off the range sea- 
sn which started early in April, and 
wits from Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Norway, and Turkey were sched- 
uled to fire in later weeks. Each of the 
36 NATO units will launch a Nike Ajax 
and a Nike Hercules against radio-con- 
trolled target drones at the Army’s Mc- 
Gregor Range in New Mexico, a part of 
the Fort Bliss Air Defense Center. All of 
the NATO batteries involved were trained 
at Fort Bliss before taking up defensive 


| positions in Europe.—News item. 


‘Atlantic’ Antisubmarine Aircraft 

The NATO Armaments Committee has 
selected the Breguet 1150 maritime re- 
connaissance and antisubmarine warfare 
aircraft to replace the P2V Neptunes now 
in service with NATO units. The Breguet 
1150 was selected from 21 designs sub- 
mitted by various manufacturers. Its pro- 
duction and financing will be supervised 
jointly by West Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and the United 
States. A prototype aircraft is under con- 
struction and the first flight is scheduled 
for sometime in 1961-62. Named the At- 
lantic, the Breguet 1150 will be a midwing 
aireraft equipped with two 6,000-horse- 
power Tyne 20 turboprop engines. It will 
have a 124-foot wingspan and will meas- 
ure 90 feet in length. Takeoff weight will 
be approximately 39 tons.—News item. 


AUSTRALIA 
British Missile Tests At Woomera 
New British weapons being tested at 
the Woomera Missile Range in southern 
Australia include the Blue Steel air-to- 
surface “stand-off” nuclear bomb. Specific 


characteristics of the weapon have not 
been released, but it is reported to fly at 
supersonic speeds at altitudes up to 60,000 
feet, and to be capable of striking a tar- 
get 400 miles from the launch point. 

Also under test is the new short-range 
corps support weapon, the Blue Water, 
which is designed to be fired from a mobile 
launcher. Blue Water may be employed as 
a replacement for the United States de- 
signed Corporal now in service with the 
British Army. It is reported to be a solid 
propellant missile capable of carrying 
either a nuclear or a conventional warhead 
and having a range of approximately 100 
miles.—News item. 


BRAZIL 

Four Ships On Order 

The first ship to be built in Brazil is 
now under construction for the Brazilian 
Merchant Navy Commission. One of four 
to be built in the next few years, this ves- 
sel will be in the 1,550-ton class and will 
have a length of 236 feet and a draft of 
15 feet. Her 1,180-horsepower engines will 
produce a speed of 12 knots and a range 
of 4,200 miles. The first ship is scheduled 
for delivery late in 1960 or early in 1961. 
—News item. 


SEATO 
SEATO Naval Exercises 

More than 20,000 officers and men, and 
naval vessels from Australia, the United 
Kingdom, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Thailand, and the United 
States took part in Exercise Sea Lion 
conducted in the waters off Southeast 
Asia. 

Sea Lion was planned as an air defense 
and antisubmarine warfare exercise for 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SE- 
ATO) naval and air forces, and, in addi- 
tion, provided training in naval tactics, 
maneuver, communications, and air-sea co- 
operation.—News item. 
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BRITISH DEFENSE POSTURE 
AND SOVIET TACTICS 


In the two digests which follow, British authors discuss the 
basis for an adequate defense posture. First, Rear Admiral Sir 
Anthony Buzzard proposes a unified and coordinated approach 
to meet the threats currently directed at the West which will 
permit gradual reduction in arms starting with strategic nuclear 
weapons and progressing down the scale through tactical nuclear 
weapons and conventional forces, and the ultimate solution of 
the issues between East and West at the cold war level. The 
evolution of these phases is dependent on a sincere Soviet desire 
to reduce tensions. Particularly significant is the author’s anal- 
ysis of the relative strength of the two power blocs and the re- 
quirement this poses for a flexible capability to meet aggression. 
Unique is the correlation of defense policies with ultimate dis- 
armament objectives. 


Wing Commander N. Cameron takes up the discussion in the 
second digest and presents a defense of a deterrent strategy. 
Significant in this article is the point that a deterrent is effective 
only when there is an unmistakable determination to use it. The 
author presents a strong case for the retention of an independent 
British deterrent capability. 


The last digest is a brief discussion of the importance placed 
on the element of surprise in Soviet Army tactics. 


Opinions expressed in the Military Digests are those of the 
authors and are not necessarily endorsed by the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College.—Editor. 
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MILITARY DIGESTS 


Unity in Defense and Disarmament 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Rear Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard in 
the “Journal, of the Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) November 1959. 


THERE can be little disagreement that, 
at the moment, there is an unhealthy 
lack of unity in Western defense and dis- 
armament policies. This is bad for Brit- 
ain, bad for the West, and, indeed, bad 
for the world. It is, moreover, probably 
the Communists’ intention that we should 
be disunited in our defense and disarma- 
ment policies. 


One of the main causes of this lack of 


' unity is that our approaches to the prob- 
' lem often are far too narrow, and of- 
‘ten made from very different starting 
» points. 


Therefore, four basic starting points 


are proposed: 


1. The nature of the Communist threat. 

2. The moral principles concerning war 
and armaments. 

3. The relationship between defense pol- 
iey and the cold war. 

4, The extent of American and Euro- 
pean dependence on each other in defense. 


The two extreme forms of defense pol- 
icy most commonly proclaimed, massive 
retaliation and unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, will be discussed. A middle of the 
road defense policy between these two 
will be proposed as the least of the evils 
available to us today, and the only policy 
offering any hope of breaking the pres- 
ent deadlock in disarmament and other 
issues. 

The Communist Threat 

Let us first discuss the nature of the 
Communist threat, and how the Soviet 
and Chinese leaders probably see the West- 
ern threat against them. On one hand, 
we must remember that they have stated 
repeatedly that the struggle between com- 
munism and capitalism must be fought un- 
relentingly until one or the other has been 


destroyed, and that capitalism inevitably 
leads to war. Moreover, they certainly 
possess tremendously strong military 
forces of all types. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that the Communists 
believe that capitalism eventually will col- 
lapse and, that, meanwhile, they must 
avoid destruction from a full-scale clash 
with America. Bitter experiences in the 
last two wars have implanted in Soviet 
minds an inherent fear of a resurgent 
Germany. 


In terms of the military balance of 
power, it is almost certain that the So- 
viets, and even more so the Chinese Com- 
munists, see themselves inferior to the 
West in terms of total global war. This 
is due not so much to present American 
superiority in nuclear weapons and tech- 
niques of air attack, but to the inherent 
factors of geography which are likely to 
enable Americans to attack from land and 
sea bases about three times as close to the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese mainland 
as their bases can be to America. 

On the other hand, at the present time 
and in terms of local limited war, the 
Communists almost certainly see them- 
selves with the balance of power strongly 
in their favor. This is due not only to their 
vast conventional forces and reserves of 
manpower, but also to geography which in 
this case enables them to operate on in- 
terior lines of communication. This fac- 
tor, coupled with the initiative inherently 
possessed by the aggressor and the se- 
crecy always possible in a police state, 
makes it extremely difficult for the West 
to provide the necessary forces to deter 
or repel aggression in many areas around 
the Communist Eurasian perimeter. 

Every serious study of Communist in- 
tentions seems to conclude that the most 
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real and urgent threat is the subversion 
and political and economic penetration be- 
ing pursued so vigorously in the cold war. 
Behind this subversive effort are vast Com- 
munist forces partly for legitimate rea- 
sons of defense but also to seize any op- 
portunity of exerting local power politics. 

Almost every unprejudiced observer 
seems to agree that the Communists are 
most unlikely to initiate anything like a 
total or global war deliberately. The real 
danger, so far as hot wars are concerned, 
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situation may become increasingly dan. 
gerous and explosive. 

Our starting point for Western defeng 
might be depicted by scales representing 
the balance of power. 

The main Communist threat lies in the 
cold and limited war levels. It is in these 
that the Communists, at the moment, en. 
joy superiority over the West. On the 
other hand, we enjoy superiority over the 
Communists at the total war level. But 
they are rapidly catching up and relative 





BALANCE OF POWER 


is local aggression and unintentional local 
war arising as a result of some miscal- 
culation or the action of some third party, 
such as Israel or Egypt, which, if not 
handled properly, might unintentionally 
spread to total global war. 

To support this view we have, since the 
end of the war, the Communist action 
against Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, the Berlin blockade, Korea, Indo- 
china, the Middle East, Quemoy, and now 
back to Berlin again. But in the future it 
is possible that such local aggressions may 
be pursued with increasing boldness as 
the total global war stalemate sets in. 
If communism continues to spread toward 
the more sensitive Western interests, the 


strengths at this level are becoming pro- 
gressively less important. If we succeed 
in preventing or suppressing limited con- 
flicts, then there will be no total war. But 
if we fail to prevent or suppress the lin- 
ited conflicts which are bound to threaten 
from time to time, then there is a grave 
danger that they will spread unintention- 
ally to total global war. Meanwhile, we 
require all the resources we can find to 
win, and ultimately neutralize, the cold 
war. 
Moral Principles 

Let us now try to reach some common 
ground on the fundamental moral factors 
which should govern the threat or use 
of force and power. 
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In my view, man’s increasing neglect 
of the moral and legal principles which 
should govern the aims and means of 
warfare is largely responsible for our 
present uphappy situation. The unscrupu- 
lous methods adopted in the two World 
Wars, the policy of unconditional sur- 
render demanded in the last war, and the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki are 
specific examples. The hydrogen bomb, of 
course, now serves to highlight this sit- 
uation. Indeed, it may represent Provi- 
dence’s cane, lying ready upon His desk 
as a final warning of what is in store for 
us, if we do not learn to control the 
power which has been given us. 

All war is evil, must be abhorred, and 


» is contrary to the Christian spirit, teach- 
| ing, and purpose. The ultimate aim must 
' be to abolish all war. 


To achieve this aim only two general 
attitudes are tenable for Christians. The 
first is the genuine pacifist attitude which 
seeks to uphold this ultimate ideal here 
and now by refusing to take part in any 
killing under any circumstances. It is cer- 
tainly possible to argue that there is much 
support for this view in the Gospels, and 
one can, therefore, only respect those who 
adopt this attitude personally as individu- 
als. Indeed, it may be desirable that the 
flag of idealism should be kept flying in 
this way in order that we may remember 
how far the world has slipped. 

Whether or not it is logical and right 
for pacifists to try to persuade their 
governments to adopt such an attitude as 
state policy, in the present condition of 
the world, seems to be much more doubt- 
ful. If one believes in the justification 
within nations for policemen to uphold 
law, order, and justice by force, then it 
is difficult to see why such measures 
should not be used to uphold law, order, 
and justice between nations on the same 
principle. 

The only other tenable attitude is the 
nNonpacifist Christian attitude in which 
readiness to fight and, if necessary, to 


kill and to be killed seems only to be right 
if four important conditions are fulfilled: 

First, war must only be resorted to in 
order to uphold justice, for example, in 
defense against blatant aggression or to 
remove some intolerable basic injustice 
after all other means have been tried. 
Fighting just for a vital national strategic 
or economic interest is not, in itself, a 
good enough reason for resorting to war. 

Second, once at war the aim adopted 
must be to restore justice. The conditions 
for a cease-fire and a return to negotia- 
tions must be limited to this. We must, in 
fact, provide every possible opportunity 
for the enemy to see the error of his 
ways and change his mind. 

Third, the methods we employ must 
similarly be restrained and controlled 
within the limits of over-all justice. The 
methods used should always be limited 
so that the destruction wrought is kept 
to the minimum and in proportion to the 
aim of upholding over-all justice. The 
fighting should always be kept under rea- 
sonable control and we should hold on 
to the legal principles, built up over the 
ages, for reasonable discrimination to be 
observed between combatants and civil- 
ians, and between belligerent countries 
and neutrals. And it is, of course, the ut- 
terly uncontrollable and indiscrimi- 
nate nature of total war with nuclear 
weapons—committing to death, disease, 
or deformity the present and future gen- 
erations of innocent women and children, 
and neutrals playing no part in the war 
—which makes it quite different from any 
conventional war of the past. 

Fourth, if the destruction should 
spread to a degree which brings it out 
of proportion to the aim of upholding 
over-all justice, then in one way or an- 
other the fighting should be brought to 
an end. 

It may be possible to justify the aims 
and means in war similar to those adopted 
by the policemen, but no more. To be pre- 
pared to fight only to deter an aggressor 
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from fighting is quite a different thing 
from initiating the fighting. To be pre- 
pared to use nuclear weapons only to de- 
ter an aggressor from using his is quite 
a different thing from being the first to 
use them. 

This does not mean that it is necessar- 
ily right to use nuclear weapons even if 
the enemy does. In fact, a strong case 
can be made on moral grounds for plac- 
ing a limit somewhere upon the action 
which we are prepared to take, regard- 
less of what the enemy does, in a situa- 
tion in which there is virtually no limit 
to the degree of destruction within the 
power of mankind. 

At least we can agree that we have 
reached the stage at which our entire at- 
titude toward war must be disciplined 
afresh and brought more closely into line 
with these principles, or the human race 
may perish. 


Defense Policy and Cold War 


A third starting point on which agree- 
ment is easy is that defense policy to- 
day is not just a question of deterring, 
limiting, or fighting the various hot wars 
which may threaten. It also has to take 
account of, and be attuned to, the cold 
war which exists now and is being fought 
with increasing skill and vigor by the Com- 
munists. The criterion for a good defense 
policy not only should be the extent to 
which it succeeds or fails in “holding the 
ring” against hot war, but also the ex- 
tent to which it helps or hinders the po- 
litical, psychological, and economic is- 
sues being fought out inside the “ring” 
in the cold war. 

These cold war considerations include: 
gaining settlements with the Communists 
on disarmament and issues such as Ger- 
many and Korea; winning to our cause 
the uncommitted countries and the many 
millions of good people behind the Iron 
Curtain; and finally, holding together the 
people in the democracies of the Western 
Alliance on whose unity and morale, as 
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well as physical strength, the futur 
progress and survival of the world de. 
pend. 

Interdependence 

To balance the immense power now de. 
veloping rapidly in Communist Russia and 
China at all three levels—total war, lim. 
ited war, and cold war—will require the 
utmost efforts of all the Western de 
mocracies, and a great deal more unity 
and leadership than presently exists. Any 
idea that this problem can be solved by 
America alone is quite out of the question. 
Even if she had the necessary manpower 
and technical resources, geographically 
she is so far away from the Iron Curtain 
that it is quite impossible for her to pre. 
vent Europe, Asia, and Africa from fall-§ 
ing to the Communists without all the as. 
sistance she can get from her allies. 

Equally, it is out of the question for 
Great Britain, Europe, and the Common. 
wealth to balance Communist power with. 
out the full and integrated support of 
America. We have nothing like the eco- 
nomic and technological strength required 
for the task. 

It is quite vital, therefore, that we ap- 
proach this problem from the point of 
view of the West as a whole, and do all 
we can to adjust our own individual con- 
tributions to further our common inter- 
ests. One of the main reasons we got into 
so much difficulty with our defense and 
disarmament is that we, in Great Brit- 
ain, and some of our allies, have been in- 
fluenced too much by what seems to be 
the best policy for our individual coun- 
tries, and for influencing each other, in- 
stead of “playing for the side,” so to speak. 
What is urgently required is the imple 
mentation of the lipservice we pay to the 
principle of interdependence and to sur- 
render to it a little more national 
sovereignty. 

Let us now examine some of the vari- 
ous defense and disarmament policies be 
ing proclaimed by various sections of the 
Western community. 
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Massive Retaliation 

At one end of the scale there is the 
all or nothing” policy of massive retalia- 
ion. The principal feature of this policy 
s that emphasis is always placed upon 
he deterrent effect of total war, the theory 
ing that so long as we stress sufficiently 
he danger, the possibility, and the will- 
ngness, if necessary, to be the first to 
mbark on total war, then no nation will 
n the risk of war at all. 

This policy was evolved originally in 
he early 1950’s during the Korean emer- 
vency when the West had virtually no de- 
ense except America’s atom bomb, and 
hen she had virtual monopoly of that 
weapon. 


» However, now that Russia can retaliate 


and the weapons of both sides have grown 
rom kiloton to megaton proportions, the 
situation has become very different. For, 
whatever we may say, the Communists 
ust increasingly doubt whether Amer- 
ca—or Britain—would, in fact, commit 
suicide for a serious local threat in, say, 
Scandinavia, Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
he Middle East, Southeast Asia, or Ko- 
ea. Thus our nuclear deterrent, greatly 
increased in its severity, has been de- 
reased greatly in its certainty of appli- 
caton. And the “all or nothing” school 
often forgets that a deterrent, to be ef- 
ective, must be reasonably certain of be- 
ing applied, as well as being severe in its 
onsequences. 

Moreover, deterrence is only half the 
problem, for whatever deterrents we try 
0 arrange, conflicts of some type are al- 
ost bound to break out from time to 
ime for many years to come. There is 
idence of past and recent history to 
Support this, and the evidence of history 
ilso suggests that many conflicts arise 
tue to miscalculation or misunderstand- 
ing. To guard against the recurrence of 
Such incidents there must be the mini- 
um of doubt about our retaliation, and, 
above all, the minimum of bluff. 

As a means of preventing and sup- 


pressing hot wars, the policy of massive 
retaliation is likely to become increasingly 
ineffective and, indeed, dangerous. It may 
provoke or set off by spontaneous com- 
bustion the total global war which no- 
body wants. 

This policy is certainly incompatible 
with our assessment of the real Com- 
munist threat of limited aggression and 
local power politics. It is incompatible with 
our desire to win the confidence and re- 
spect of the uncommitted countries and 
the better elements behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Within our own ranks in the West- 
ern World it is incompatible with the 
need for unity, for alliances cannot be 
held together on the basis of committing 
suicide for each other. Nor is it compati- 
ble with the moral standards which we 
take such pains to defend with interna- 
tional law, with the United Nations Char- 
ter, or with disarmament and other set- 
tlements. 

The extent to which this policy is still 
officially pursued by the West seems un- 
certain. It is doubtful whether there is 
any united official thinking on this point. 
But it is clear that NATO’s official pol- 
icy, and certainly that of Great Britain, 
still places the main emphasis for the 
prevention of all but the smallest wars 
on the deterrent effect of being prepared 
to initiate total war. Mr. John Foster 
Dulles showed a little more flexibility on 
this point, but unity, even in America, 
seems lacking on this point, and certainly 
the American posture as a whole still 
seems to suggest this “all or nothing” pol- 
icy of massive retaliation. 


“Scrap the Lot” 


At the other end of the scale from 
massive retaliation are the various poli- 
cies of pacifism, nonviolent resistance, and 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. It is per- 
haps natural and inevitable that, faced 
with the “all or nothing” policy, there 
should be a trend toward “nothing,” cer- 
tainly in terms of nuclear weapons, and 
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to some extent in terms of conventional 
weapons. 


There seems to be much justification 
for a personal pacifist attitude, but to 
ask Western Governments to adopt this 
policy would seem to be inviting them 
to turn the world over to the control of 
ruthless dictators who would then fight 
among themselves. We should then have 
lost both our freedom and all hopes for 
peace and the control of armament. There 
seems to be virtually no possibility what- 
ever of a responsible Western Govern- 
ment adopting such a policy in the near 
future. 


Equally, there seems almost no pros- 
pect of governments adopting Sir Stephen 
King-Hall’s policy of nonviolent resist- 
ance which argues that all forces other 
than those required for internal security 
should be disbanded. 

Unilateral renunciation by Great Brit- 
ain of the possession and use of all nu- 
clear weapons, as demanded by the Nu- 
clear Disarmament Campaign as a gesture 
to break the present deadlock, looks nearer 
the bounds of practical politics. But when 
examined more closely, it, too, has no real 
possibility of being accepted by any re- 
sponsible government at this stage. We 
have so neglected our conventional forces 
that current Western defense plans are 
almost entirely dependent upon being able 
to initiate the use of at least some nuclear 
weapons. If Great Britain renounced their 
use, she virtually would have to pull out 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and her other alliances. This prob- 
ably would mean the breakup of the entire 
Western Alliance on which rests mankind’s 
hope for a federal world government and 
a world police force which we hope may 
ultimately develop. 

This does not, of course, mean that we 
in Britain could not renounce the man- 
ufacture or individual ownership of nu- 
clear weapons. This might well be desir- 
able. Nor does it mean that we should be 
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content to remain in the position of hay. 
ing to be the first to use nuclear weapon 
But the West as a whole will still hay 
to continue to possess them, because ther 
are no technical means by which the & 
tection of existing stockpiles can be 
sured, and no means of preventing a 
enemy from resuming manufacture of m 
clear weapons after a war starts. There 
fore, we have to learn to live with th 
possibility, if not the probability, of th 
Communists possessing nuclear weapo 
for many years. For the West not 

remain in possession of them while th 
Communists still do would not only } 
inexpedient, but would be morally irr 
sponsible. It would be placing an almo: 
unfair temptation in the hands of th 
Communist dictators in a limited conve 
tional conflict, if they were able to read 
for their nuclear weapons, knowing ¥ 
had thrown ours away. This was a tem 
tation which we were unable to resist % 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. How much le 
likely would Khrushchev be able to rm 
sist it. 

It is concluded, therefore, that althougl 
Great Britain might renounce the man 
facture and ownership of nuclear weapo 
renunciation of their use in the near fu 
ture might break up the Western Alliance 
Such action would be shirking our r 
sponsibilities. Renunciation of their pos 
session by the West as a whole would } 
most unwise. 


Limitations in General 
Faced with these two extreme policie 
—massive retaliation and “scrap the lot, 
—the question inevitably arises whethe 
there is any practicable compromise bk 
tween them. 
In searching for such a compromise, on 


naturally turns to the possibility of u 


holding justice by force, if necessary, b 
without resort to its unlimited or dispré 
portionate use. Is it, in fact, possible t 
put power to work in the service of la 
justice, and progress toward settlement 
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without either abusing or crippling it? 
s it possible to meet the real and most 
ikely threat of limited aggression by lim- 
ted means, and, if fighting should break 


Wout, to keep it limited? Two World Wars 


ettlement 


might suggest this is impracticable, but 
new factor now involved is the mutual 
error of total nuclear war which could 
never be in the interests of either side. Is 
t possible to exploit this mutual terror 
inee we have to live with it for many 
ears? Is it possible to link such a com- 
promise policy with gradual progress to- 
ward disarmament and other settlements 
in the cold war? 

To pursue such a policy of limitations, 
he West would have to aim at a condi- 
ion in which its total war weapons were 
etained only to deter the Communists 
rom ever using theirs, and to deter them 
rom spreading any limited conflict that 
ight break out. Similarly, the Commu- 
ists’ total war capability would discour- 
ge the West from doing so. 

Under the shadow of this mutually re- 
raining influence we would then pre- 
are to deter and, if necessary, to meet 
ll limited threats to justice by limited 
eans. This requires that we must first 
et ourselves the target of escaping from 
ur present dilemma of having to be the 
rst to use total war weapons and meth- 
ds, 

Clearly, the first step would be a West- 

shift of emphasis and priority of re- 
burces from total war weapons toward 
mited war weapons and preparations. We 
yould have to accept the total war balance 
t power or stalemate, and take steps to 
estore the balance of power in terms of 
mited war, which, at the moment, is 
eighted against us. 

What would be the effect of this? Re- 
tring to our balance of power sketch, 
t us consider first our hot war problem 
deterring aggression. Instead of leav- 
ng the limited war level of aggression 
de open to what we believe to be the 
ost likely Communist threat, we would 


begin to block—and the Communists would 
see that we were blocking—this most likely 
and tempting opening. True, we would 
have reduced our capability for fighting 
total global war through to a finish, but 
we would still, of course, retain sufficient 
total war weapons to keep such a war 
thoroughly unworthwhile for the Com- 
munists. 

If a limited conflict should break out 
despite our deterrence, we would be better 
placed to suppress the conflict, instead of 
being faced with the awful dilemma of 
defeat or suicide. Moreover, the Soviets 
would see that we were less dependent 
upon, and less likely to embark upon, total 
global war. There would be less tempta- 
tion, therefore, for them to initiate such 
war in order to get in the first blow. 


Cold War Effort 


In considering our cold war problem, 
instead of always having to maintain 
total war tension and the total war arms 
race at a maximum, we would be able to 
relax tension and the arms race at that 
level, thus offering a little “carrot” to the 
Communists at a point where we can af- 
ford it. The atmosphere would be a little 
more favorable for disarmament, at least 
in terms of total war weapons. 

At the same time, the Communists would 
then be able to see that the openings for 
exerting power politics were becoming in- 
creasingly blocked at the limited war level. 
They might begin to discuss disarmament 
and other issues such as Germany a little 
more genuinely. This is the level at which 
we still have to apply a little “stick” to 
the Communist “donkey,” in order to ob- 
tain just and reasonable terms. 

From the point of view of the uncom- 
mitted countries and the peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain, of whom the Commu- 
nist leaders increasingly have to take ac- 
count, we could gradually show genuine 
desire and ability to uphold justice with- 
out having to adopt total war methods. 

And finally, from the point of view of 
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the morale and unity of our own peoples 
in the West, instead of having to live with 
the fear and demoralization of the threat 
of having to initiate total war we would 
gradually become able to conform to the 
basic moral and legal principle of using 
force only in proportion to the needs of 
justice. 

Instead of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and our other alliances hav- 
ing to be run on the basis of “one in—all 
commit suicide,” they would be run in- 
creasingly on the basis of “one in—all go 
to the assistance of the one.” 

Indeed, everything seems to suggest that 
this acceptance of a total war balance of 
power or stalemate, with the acknowl- 
edgment of the futility of total war which 
this would imply, is the only possible way 
out of the world’s present difficulties. At 
the moment, with our emphasis on total 
war we are in a vicious spiral which drains 
more and more resources, morale, and 
unity away from our already inferior po- 
sitions at the limited and cold war levels. 
The weaker we get at these levels, the 
more fiercely we have to brandish our 
total war weapons. 

Obviously, the only possible way to ar- 
rest and reverse such a spiral is to re- 
move some of the priority and emphasis 
from the West’s total war preparations. 
This would begin to break the vicious 
circle at that level, loosen both Commu- 
nist and Western fingers which are poised 
so dangerously on the triggers of their 
total war weapons, and buy the time so 
urgently needed to escape from our di- 
lemma. Western resources and confidence 
thus would flow back toward improving 
our strength and unity at the limited and 
cold war levels. We might gradually stop 
the Communists from exploiting their 
present superiority at these points, and 
perhaps bring them to disarmament and 
the other local settlements. This would 
improve our strength and unity still fur- 
ther at the limited and cold war levels, 
and provide the over-all balance of power 
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necessary for the ultimate reconciliatio 
between East and West. 


Limitations in Detail 


Let us now study in a little more deta 
how a modification of our present poli 


toward this compromise of “limitations, . 
and the escape from our dilemma of hay. 


ing to be the first to embark on total globa 
war would have to be implemented. 
In regard to total war, the West as 
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whole should make it clear, both by decla : 
ration and by actions, that we accept thé 


inevitability of the total war balance oj 
power or stalemate. We should explai 
that, although we intend keeping sufficie 


total war weapons and to keep them suff. 
ficiently up to date to ensure that thi§; 


over-all stalemate is maintained, we 


longer consider it to be a relative neck ‘ 


and-neck matter. We do not intend spend 
ing any more resources on total wa 
preparations than necessary to keep such 
potential 


aggressor. Nevertheless, 


should indicate that we would use our total. . 


war weapons in implementation of tha’ 
deterrent if the Communists used their: 

We might, and in my view should, ever 
go further and give up any idea of figh 
ing total global war through to a victory 
A completely unlimited, uncontrolled con 
flict of that kind would be such a disaste 
that it could never be in proportion to an 


issue between us and the Communists, of; 


to the only tenable aim of war, that o 
upholding justice. 


Balance of Power in Limited War 
In order to restore the limited war bal 
ance of power, this compromise policy 
would require three things: 
First, to spend the resources thus save( 
by our acceptance of the total war stale 


mate in improving the strength and moj; 


bility of our conventional forces. This i 
a matter which should be given far greatel 
priority than it has had. The requiremen 
is not for great increases in manpower, bu 
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for more money to improve the equipment 
and, above all, the mobility of our con- 
ventional forces. The large number of di- 
visions which the West as a whole already 
possesses must be able to move quickly 
with sufficient air and naval support to 
deter or repel limited aggression wherever 

of havit might take place. 

al glob Second, the restoration of the limited 

d. war balance of power requires the accept- 
ance of a much better coordinated pro- 


yand, particularly, being a little less tight- 
sted about our military and commercial 


Third, this restoration of the limited 
ar balance of power requires, unfortu- 
Nnately, for at least some years, acceptance 


jof the fact that it may be necessary to 
initiate the use of tactical nuclear war in 
ases of Communist aggression by con- 
ventional forces only. This is a most un- 
palatable and difficult matter, but is a 
fundamental factor from which we are 
nable to escape until disarmament has 
gone a considerable way and our two 
other measures for increasing our con- 
ventional strength have taken effect. This 
is due not so much to the Communists’ 
vast reserves of manpower but to geog- 
taphy and the initiative which they hold 
as potential aggressors and as dictators 
which enable them to mobilize and rede- 
“Pploy their forces more quickly and more 
secretly than we can. 


Nuclear Weapons in Limited War 
Now it may immediately be said that 
‘Rif we initiate the use of tactical nuclear 
Weapons in local conventional aggression, 
r greatelthe Communists might also use such weap- 
ulremeNions, and the balance of power at the local 
wer, bUftimited war level would then be no better. 


This, however, is not so. For various rea- 
sons the possibility of tactical nuclear 
weapons being used would generally favor 
us in deterring or halting aggression more 
than it would the aggressor in his task 
of seizing territory without incurring dis- 
proportionate political or military losses. 
We are more likely to deter and, if neces- 
sary, halt Communist aggressions if we 
are likely to use tactical nuclear weapons 
as well as conventional weapons, than if 
we had no choice between the defeat of 
our inferior conventional forces and sui- 
cide with our hydrogen bombs. 

Another query which immediately arises 
is whether tactical nuclear war could be 
sufficiently limited to be in proportion to 
the issues at stake, whether it could be 
reasonably controlled and discriminate, 
and whether it could be distinguished suf- 
ficiently from total global war to prevent 
it from spreading to that. Here we move 
from facts to opinions. 

Clearly, the geographical area of hos- 
tilities would have to be limited, but this 
would apply to any local limited conven- 
tional war also. The nuclear weapons used 
would have to be strictly limited in their 
size and radioactive fallout in order that 
they may be reasonably discriminate. The 
targets attacked also would have to be 
strictly limited, particularly as regards 
keeping away from centers of population, 
otherwise, the destruction would be quite 
out of proportion to the issues. Moreover, 
the country being defended might prefer 
Communist occupation to defense and de- 
struction of its cities. Never again must 
we aim at unconditional surrender or 
total victory, but only at a cease-fire and 
return to negotiations to remove the in- 
justice for which we were prepared to 
go to war. Any idea of winning such a war 
would be fatal, as well as morally wrong. 

Are such limitations and distinctions 
practicable, and do the essential people 
concerned believe that they are? At the 
moment I believe this is extremely doubt- 
ful: 
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First, because little attempt seems to 
have been made by Western political and 
military staffs to work them out. These 
factors certainly are too difficult and com- 
plex to be left until the eleventh hour 
when a crisis arises. 

Second, because we have done nothing 
to give the Communists, or the exposed 
countries liable to be attacked, or the peo- 
ples of the Western Alliance who might 
want to go to their support any idea of 
the kind of limitations and distinctions 
we envisage. Indeed, most people have been 
led to suppose that tactical nuclear war 
would be likely to lead to total global war. 

Consequently, at the moment, if a seri- 
ous local threat arose too strong for our 
weak and immobile conventional forces, 
but not warranting the use of the hydro- 
gen bomb, there would be so much disa- 
greement and disunity among the West as 
to whether tactical nuclear war should be 
initiated that either there would be West- 
ern paralysis and a bloodless Communist 
victory, or, if we should initiate tactical 
nuclear war, then it almost certainly would 
spread to total global war. 


Prerequisites to Limitations 

However, if one looks into this matter, 
one finds that the necessary limitations 
and distinctions could be made reasonably 
practicable and credible provided they 
were studied in detail, and ventilated in 
general, well beforehand. Briefly, the rea- 
sons for supposing this are: 

1. That tactical nuclear weapons shortly 
are becoming available which are about 
one hundred-thousandth of the power of 
the larger total war weapons, have a le- 
thal radius of a few hundred yards as 
compared with 10 to 12 miles, and can be 
used with almost negligible fallout effect. 
In other words, there is a vast difference 
between the larger and smaller nuclear 
weapons, if only we are prepared to es- 
tablish some type of distinction between 
the two. 

2. In the event of our having to use 
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tactical atomic weapons for a limited issue 
both sides would be desperately anxiou 
not to spread the war out of sheer self. 
interest. The local limited issue at stake 
could not possibly be worth anything ap. 
proaching total global war for either side, 
This would be particularly so in the case 
of the Communists, because any substan. 
tial spreading of the conflict would soon, 
begin to encroach upon their own terri-f, 
tory and it still would be thousands off, 
miles away from the United States, thell, 
main source of Western strength. 
There would be no guarantee that the 
limitations and distinctions would hold 
good in all cases. It is always possible, of 
course, that they might fail and that the 
war might spread. But if it did spread; 
and the fighting should get out of control 
and out of proportion to the limited issue 
at stake and the over-all aim of upholding 
justice, then I suggest that we should, and 
would, bring the fighting to an end—if 
necessary on the enemy’s terms, as wee 
British have done many times before. 
However, the point is this. If we would 
only work out these limitations and dis- 
tinctions in detail beforehand, we would 
stand the best possible chance of deterring— 


any serious local aggression and of never 


having to use our tactical nuclear weapons.§ 
If by any chance that deterrent should fail, 
then we also would stand the best possible 
chance of the war not spreading. In fact, 
we would at least be backing the best} 
horse, and be backing it both ways. 
Either we must do this and give our tac- 
tical nuclear deterrent the chance of work- 
ing, or we should give up our present plans 
and preparations for embarking upon tac- 
tical nuclear war. 
Do not misunderstand me. This solution FF 
is not completely satisfactory and is not 
one with which we should be content. Al-fi 
though tactical nuclear weapons could be 
used with a great degree of discrimina- fj 
tion, nevertheless, they are much more 
terrible than conventional weapons and 
not entirely discriminate. Troops not killed fi 
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putright would be liable not only to pro- 
onged radiation sickness but to risks of 


“Bong-term genetic deficiency which might 


eform their descendants generations 


- ater. 


My final plea, therefore, is that when we 
ave escaped from our dilemma of having 


‘ito be the first to use total war weapons, 


we should then set ourselves the target of 


iBscaping from our dilemma of having to 


be first to use tactical nuclear weapons, 
and get into a position in which we only 
ave to retain these weapons to prevent 
he enemy from ever using his. 


Disarmament 

By pursuing a defense policy of “limita- 
ions” as proposed, disarmament might 
become possible, although it might take 
five years or more. Not only would our con- 
entional strength be increased by the 
ransfer of resources from our total war 
preparations, and by the economies result- 
ing from our improved interdependence, 
but the stage would then also be set for 


:. disarmament. The emphasis would be re- 
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moved from the race in total war weapons 
and the balance of power restored at the 
limited war level. We would be in a posi- 
ion to pursue a disarmament policy prop- 
tly attuned to and coordinated with this 
defense policy on the following lines. 

Instead of attempting to gain agreement 
with the Communists on tests, surprise at- 
ack, and other measures, in terms of both 
otal and limited war weapons, at first we 
ould concentrate on such measures in 
erms of total war weapons. Only at that 
evel is there, as yet, the balance of power 
which is the prerequisite of equitable dis- 
armament. 

Similarly, agreement on measures 
against surprise attack with total war 
Weapons at present is more likely than 
agreement on measures against surprise 
attack with limited war forces. Until we 
have shown that we can restore the lim- 
ited war balance of power, the Communists 


are unlikely to agree to measures against 
local surprise attack. 

Once these measures for stopping tests 
and surprise attack at the total war level 
have been agreed on, further steps in re- 
ducing total war weapons and their spread 
to more and more countries should become 
possible. With the emphasis and expendi- 
ture on total war preparations thus 
further reduced, still more resources 
should become available to increase the 
firepower and mobility of our conventional 
forces. 


The achievement of a reasonable bal- 
ance in conventional strength would, mean- 
while, be assisted by first steps in disarma- 
ment at the limited war level. Thus by 
the combined efforts of properly coordi- 
nated defense and disarmament policies, 
we might ultimately escape from our di- 
lemma of having to be the first to use 
tactical atomic weapons. Gradually we 
might balance—and, we hope, abolish— 
war from the already stalemated and satu- 
rated total war level down through the 
tactical nuclear limited level to the con- 
ventional limited level. The competition 
and reconciliation between communism 
and capitalism would then be thrashed out 
at the cold war level. 


Defense and Disarmament 


Perhaps I might best summarize all 
these proposed modifications to Western 
defense and disarmament policies in the 
form of a declaration which the Western 
leaders might make on the following lines. 

“Our first aim in the West is to prevent 
the total war which nobody wants, and to 
ensure that it does not occur unintention- 
ally during the necessarily long period re- 
quired to organize disarmament and a 
world police force. Our first objective is, 
therefore, to escape from our dilemma of 
having to be the first to use total war 
weapons or methods, and to get ourselves 
into a position in which we can meet lim- 
ited threats by limited means. 
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“As regards total war, we accept the 
inevitability of an over-all balance of 
power or stalemate. Moreover, although 
we will, until controlled agreements can 
be arranged otherwise, continue to keep 
our total war methods sufficiently up to 
date to ensure that this over-all stalemate 
is maintained, we no longer consider it to 
be a relative neck-and-neck matter, and 
we do not intend spending any more re- 
sources on total war methods and prepa- 
rations beyond those necessary to keep 
such a war thoroughly unworthwhile for 
any potential aggressor. 

“As regards limited war, we are deter- 
mined to restore the balance of power at 
this level in order to be able to deal with 
limited threats by limited means. In im- 
plementing this, we would always confine 
ourselves to the use of conventional forces 
wherever possible, and we will stretch our 
resources to the limit in order to be able 
to deal with all possible conventional ag- 
gression with conventional forces only. 
However, owing to the Communists’ pres- 
ent inherent ability to deploy superior 
conventional forces against us at some 
points in some circumstances, during the 
next few years at least we must reserve 
the right to initiate tactical nuclear war 
in the face of overwhelming conventional 
aggression. If we were ever forced to do 
this, we would, nevertheless, in a limited 
conflict, limit strictly our war aims, the 
area of hostilities, the size and radioac- 
tivity of the weapons we used and the 
targets we attacked, particularly in avoid- 
ing centers of population, provided the 
Communists did the same. 

“Not only are we determined to escape 
from our dilemma of having to be the first 
to use total war methods, but we are also 
determined, in due course, to escape from 
our dilemma of having to be the first to 
resort to tactical atomic war. We realize 
this may take some time, and probably 
will be impossible until the speed and 
strength of Communist potential for ag- 
gression with conventional forces has been 
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reduced by agreed steps in disarmament, 
inspection, and disengagement. 

“As regards such measures of disarma. 
ment, we will agree right away to th 
stopping of tests, surprise attack, and the 
spread to further countries of total war 
weapons with, in each case, the compara. 
tively small inspection required for such 
steps, followed as soon as possible by the 
‘cutoff’ of nuclear material and the reduc. 
tion of means of delivery in terms of total 
war weapons. But we will only agree t 
stopping tests, ‘cutoff’ of nuclear material, 
and reduction of means of delivery in 
terms of limited war weapons when the 
Communists have reduced their conven. 
tional forces and agreed to disengagement 
and inspection to guard against surprise 


local attack, to the point at which theiy 


conventional capability balances ours. 

“Thus we are prepared to abolish the al 
ready balanced total war now, and we will 
abolish tactical nuclear war as soon as 
there is a balance at the conventional war 
level. We hope that even conventional war, 
at least on any substantial scale, will then 
become abolished, too, because of the mu- 
tual fear of the nuclear potential which 
can never be entirely removed from either 
side. Thus will we settle the issues be 
tween East and West at the cold war 
level, with increasing resources being 
transferred toward it, on both sides, as 
disarmament proceeds step by step.” 

But none of this can start until we have 
shaken off the massive retaliation atti- 
tude which is so incompatible with the 
real Communist threat, with alliances, 
with disarmament, with international lav, 
with the United Nations Charter, and, in- 
deed, with the moral standards which we 
profess to defend. 

Can we in Great Britain rise to the oc- 
casion and give the lead which is 9 
urgently needed in both America and Ev- 
rope? Not, I fear, until we are prepared 
to sacrifice a little more national sover- 
eignty and place Western and world in- 
terests before British interests. 
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In Defense of a Deterrent Strategy 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Wing Commander N. Cameron in the 
“Journal of the Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) November 1959. 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them? 


It was the Attlee government of 1945 
that decided Great Britain should make 
the atom bomb and now, some 14 years 
later, this country truly can say that it 
is in the nuclear business. During this 
somewhat lengthy period of incubation, 
while we were sheltered under the nuclear 
umbrella of the American Strategic Air 
Command (SAC), the various govern- 
ments that have been in power have 
evolved policy to exploit our emergence as 
a nuclear power. Sir Anthony Eden’s 
white paper of 1955 stated that: 

The introduction of nuclear weapons has 
significantly reduced the risk of war on 
a major scale; in the circumstances our 
immediate duty and our policy are clear 
to build up our own forces, in conjunction 
with those of our allies, into the most 
powerful deterrent we can achieve and by 
this means to work for peace through 
strength. 

In Mr. Duncan Sandys’ first white 
paper of 1957 this view was ratified and 
the principles of deterrence began to shape 
the future structure of all three fighting 
services effectively. In 1959 the govern- 
ment in the annual statement on defense 
maintained that it had no reason to alter 
its approach to the subject of deterrence 
and, indeed, events had only strengthened 
the original concept. This has been a re- 
markably consistent policy, but during the 
period of evolution of the British deter- 
rent the strategy as a whole and the 
British contribution in particular have 
come up against more criticism and ridi- 
cule than, perhaps, any other important 


—William Shakespeare 


decision in the military history of this 
country. 

Often, this criticism has been ill-in- 
formed and ill-considered. It has been ob- 
vious that a great number of the critics 
have misunderstood not only the effective- 
ness of nuclear weapons, but also the prin- 
ciples underlying a true deterrent policy. 
Some of the vested interests, too, have re- 
sented the changes a deterrent strategy 
has wrought on hitherto orthodox military 
thought. 

Therefore, in this article it is intended, 
to answer some of this criticism, first of 
all as it affects deterrent strategy as a 
whole and then as it affects the British 
contribution in particular. 


The Concept of Deterrence 

The deterrent can be defined as the abil- 
ity and demonstrable power to inflict an 
unacceptable degree of damage upon the 
enemy’s homeland; the threat of its use 
and the unmistakable determination to 
carry out that threat, if necessary, being 
employed to dissuade the enemy from em- 
barking upon any adventure aimed at 
world domination. This ability and power 
is supplied by a nuclear force of bombers 
and missiles backed by the political skill 
required to make full use of the concept 
and, last but not least, the national will 
and courage to back the deterrent to the 
extent of authorizing its use should the 
international situation become so desper- 
ate as to demand it. These principles of 
military power, political utilization, and 
national will are completely complemen- 
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tary in deterrent strategy; none of them 
can stand without the other. 


Military Power 

Two atomic weapons were used opera- 
tionally when Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were destroyed by the United States Air 
Force in 1945. Since the war there have 
been many nuclear tests by the British, 
the Americans, and the Soviets, and much 
has been written about fallout, blast, fire, 
and radioactivity. Most of it is true, and 
certainly we know that the Western coun- 
tries are in possession of weapons at least 
50 times more powerful than those used 
against Japan. The experts have made it 
quite clear that two to three hydrogen 
weapons dropped on cities of the size of 
London, Moscow, and New York would 
completely erase them from the map. The 
fallout from an attack of this magnitude 
on London, depending on the direction of 
the wind, could paralyze a major portion 
of southern England. 

However well-prepared England might 
be for an attack on this scale, the death 
rate would be enormous. It has been esti- 
mated that nine nuclear weapons dropped 
around the United Kingdom would destroy 
its cities and agriculture completely, and 
would pollute its water supply; in fact, the 
country would become nothing more than 
a radioactive rubble heap. The same would 
apply to the Soviet Union and the United 
States if subjected to a similar attack, al- 
though, for obvious reasons, the number 
of weapons required in both cases would 
be several times greater. 

At the moment America, the Soviet 
Union, and, to a lesser extent, the United 
Kingdom have the weapons and delivery 
systems necessary to bring about this cat- 
astrophic degree of death and destruction. 


Political Utilization 
The world was startled and shocked by 
a press interview, given by the then Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, the late Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, in which he said when dis- 
coursing on nuclear strategy: 
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Of course we were brought to the verge 
of war. The ability to get to the very 
without getting into the war is the neces. 
sary art. If you cannot master it you in. 
evitably get into war. If you try to ru 
away from it, if you are scared to go to the 
brink, you are lost. 

This was perhaps not a very sensible 
time to make his tactics known to the en. 
emy, but, nevertheless, it is still a most 
accurate assessment of the political use 
of a deterrent strategy. But one also must 
take this concept a little further and say 
that the entire art of dealing with an op. 
ponent when both sides are indulging in 
“brinkmanship” consists in not allowing 
your enemy to get himself into a position 
where he has to make a choice between 
hydrogen war and a humiliating defeat 
that would be unacceptable politically to 
the public opinion of his country. Soon 
your enemy comes to understand that he 
also must not maneuver himself or you 
into a position which will make the choice 
of hydrogen war inevitable. And so the 
status quo is maintained, with small fracas 
occurring from time to time on the ‘pe- 
riphery but with the main combatants real- 
izing that on no account must they get 
themselves too fully involved. It is within 
this structure that the understanding pol- 
itician finds room for strategic maneuver. 


National Will 

This is not a comfortable state of af- 
fairs, and no one would pretend that the 
fear of mutual annihilation is a sound 
basis on which to build the future of the 
world, but we must realize that in present 
circumstances the only alternative is West- 
ern enslavement. Nothing less. It is surely 
better to exist and endure in this state of 
tension and to work slowly and pains- 
takingly for improved relationships rather 
than accept the alternative of defeat. 

The national will and determination to 
use our nuclear bomber force, should a 
deterrent strategy fail, is the first essen- 
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e vergeMailure of our deterrent and the use of 
> vergemour bomber force would, of course, mean 
/ neces-Emutual suicide for both East and West. It 
you in-Bis the realization by the enemy that we 
to runffhave the national determination to use our 
> to theBnuclear weapons if sufficiently provoked 
hat will persuade him that global hot war 
ensiblefis not a profitable means of continuing 
the en-Bpolicy. But it is no use bluffing about it, 
a mostfand the people of this country must be 
-al usefieducated to understand the alternatives. 
oO must Sir John Slessor has covered this problem 
nd sayin his usual straightforward fashion. He 
an op-—stated: 
png inf If we are not prepared in the very ul- 
owing timate resort to accept the possibility of 
sitions wicide to avert the certainty of annihila- 
etweenB tion, then we are lost. I for one see no 
defeat superior attraction in being disemboweled 
ally to bya Russian bayonet or pounded to death 
- Soon, v-2 missiles deployed along the Chan- 
hat he§ j,i coast, rather than risk extinction by 
Or YOUR the hydrogen bomb. 















freer One cannot help feeling that we have 
fracas done enough in this country to edu- 


she ‘pe. gtte the people in the intricacies of our 
ts real-g™tional deterrent strategy. The United 
ey get tates has gone out of her way to ensure 
within §that public opinion understands all that 
ng pol- @Strategic Air Command and a deterrent 
neuver, gstrategy stand for. The American public 
appreciates that they stand for peace and 
the strategy has a successful record in the 
of af- §past to prove this. Now that this country 
1at the $has become an operational nuclear power, 
sound §there is a great need for deterrent strat- 
of the fegy to be put in simple terms so that the 
oresent #man in the street can see what he is vot- 
; West- fing for and paying his taxes for. He will 
surely §then appreciate that it is by facing up to 
tate of B real risk of global war, and not sup- 
pains- § porting a gradual surrender because of 
rather the fear of the consequences, which is the 
eat. teal and lasting safeguard of peace. Dr. 
tion to fHenry A. Kissinger adroitly summed up 
ould a § the principles of deterrence when he wrote: 


essen § Deterrence is brought about not only 
il. The By a physical but also by a psychological 
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relationship; deterrence is greatest when 
military strength is coupled with the will- 
ingness to employ it. It is achieved when 
one side’s readiness to run risks in rela- 
tion to the others is high; it is least effec- 
tive when the willingness to run risks is 
low, however powerful the military capa- 
bility. 


Arguments Against a Deterrent Strategy 


It has been suggested earlier in this 
article that the adoption of a deterrent 
strategy by the West has produced more 
argument and counterargument than any 
other military decision in history. The 
main arguments against a deterrent strat- 
egy are well-known and hardly a day 
passes without some aspect of this policy 
being criticized in a magazine or news- 
paper or on television. Unfortunately, the 
answers are not so well-known, mainly be- 
cause military personnel are precluded 
from entering into public controversy. Let 
us look at some of the arguments and the 
answers. 

Necessary Decision 

One of the main arguments of the less 
well-informed antideterrent strategists is, 
“of course you could never really use this 
weapon.” This is a most insidious argu- 
ment, not least because it appeals to the 
hearts of all decent rightminded people 
who naturally find it difficult to believe 
that weapons of such tremendous destruc- 
tive power could ever be unleashed on the 
world. Nothing, however, could be more 
dangerous to the security of the West 
than this “head in the sand” attitude. It 
would be criminal folly to suppose that the 
Soviets would shrink from using any 
means, including nuclear weapons, to sub- 
due the West if they felt there was some- 
thing to be gained by it. The only hope for 
the West lies in maintaining the effective- 
ness of its deterrent forces and the will and 
determination to use them if necessary. 

The only circumstances in which the 
Soviets are likely to turn to naked aggres- 
sion, either nuclear or conventional in 
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overwhelming numbers, would be if they 
felt that the West did not have the cour- 
age and moral determination to support 
their professed deterrent strategy. Obvi- 
ously, total nuclear war can hold no at- 
tractions for the Soviets, since it would 
mean not only the virtual annihilation of 
the prize which they wish to gain, but also 
the crippling of their own homeland. There 
is no sense and na victory in this direction, 
and it may be accepted, therefore, that 
they would only seek to conquer the West 
by military means‘if they felt that there 
was an odds-on chance that they could do 
so with minimum damage to the West and 
to their own country. This odds-on chance 
will only come up for them if the West 
weakens in its determination to use its 
nuclear weapons. 

If the Western Powers did not possess 
an effective deterrent force, or, if possess- 
ing it, they lost the determination to use 
it, the Soviets would only need to unleash 
their numerically far superior conven- 
tional forces—or just one nuclear bomb 
—to bring us to our knees. But as long as 
we remain prepared to use our deterrent 
force in the extreme circumstance, the 
Soviets will know that they can never win 
since they will realize that their aggres- 
sive actions assuredly will spark off a 
total nuclear exchange which offers no vic- 
tory for either side. We must, therefore, 
be realistic about nuclear weapons how- 
ever much we may dislike them, and the 
moment the Soviets think that we would 
never use them, then we are most surely 
doomed. 

Nuclear Sufficiency 

The next favorite argument and most 
popular at present is the “nuclear suffi- 
ciency” argument. The advocates of the 
“nuclear sufficiency” school claim that as 
the Soviet Union now has the weapons 
and the weapon carriers capable of de- 
stroying the West in global nuclear war, 
then the bomber forces of the East and 
West will face each other across the world 
and, short of direct aggression against 


their homeland, no government would da 
to authorize their use. Accordingly, the 


that we would still have to maintain ougy 
deterrent force to neutralize the Sovie 
nuclear threat. 

By returning to large conventiona™ 
forces we would be inviting economic dis& 
aster, and this would apply even to # 


than a low standard of living and wide 
spread economic distress which provide this 
most fertile ground for the seeds of co 
munism to grow. 

We are faced throughout the world wi 
a conventional force of approximately 40 
Soviet divisions and an air force of abou 
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emorce is to deter global war which, as Sir 
ohn Slessor has put it, “is not a bad 
start.” But in so doing, it also deters lim- 
ted Wars in a more indirect way. Perhaps 
his thought deserves some expansion. 

It is obvious that the West, with no ag- 
Mressive intention, will not start a global 
ifuclear war against the Soviet Union 
nless by extreme provocation. It is also 
aequally certain that, realizing as they 
isfsurely do the extent of the consequences, 
m@he Soviets will wish to avoid getting 
@hemselves into a position where either 
hey invite a nuclear attack by the West 
a where their only choice to save their 


ideface in the world would be by initiating 


a nuclear attack against the West. This 
mutual fear of global war also invalidates 
he old concept of the global war by mis- 
alculation—the “nuclear creep” from lim- 
ited war to global war which many con- 
Bsider the likeliest means of Armageddon 
occurring. 
The conclusion then is that you do not 
eiiret involved in a dangerous limited war 
in the first place, and as the Soviet Union 
holds the initiative for starting or provok- 
ing limited war then we can expect that 
"he will refrain from getting involved, 
rif she does get involved, she will make 
sure she can extricate herself without loss 
afof face on the one hand, and of bringing 
S$iown a nuclear attack against her home- 
land on the other. This will be true as 
‘Bong as she knows that the people of the 
West have the morale to back the deter- 
tent to the limit. 

The noninvolvement of Soviet forces in 
‘Blimited war during the past decade indi- 
tates that the Kremlin well understands 
in-Bihis aspect of strategy, and this must be 

‘Bully appreciated before it is useful to 
discuss deterrent strategy as it affects 
limited war. It has to be accepted that 
. the Soviet Union does not want her cities, 

industry, and agriculture, which have 
iken so long to build up, to be destroyed. 
She must be made to realize that the West 


will do just that if forced too far. It is 
thus up to the West to maintain a stiff 
and unbending start line throughout the 
world, both geographically and morally. 

The same applies to cold war; the criti- 
cism being that the deterrent is of no use 
when it comes to dealing with a cold war 
of the type likely to occur, say, in the 
Yemen or Kuwait. From a purely direct 
and physical point of view this is true, 
but the very fact that the deterrent exists 
ensures that we can handle the small type 
of situation in a conventional and straight- 
forward manner unhindered by threats of 
rockets or nuclear attacks from the Soviet 
Union in the way they were threatened 
during the Suez crisis but quickly silenced 
when General Gruenther, then Supreme 
Commander in Europe, took a nuclear 
stand on our behalf. 


The Moral Issue 


What about the moral issue? The use or 
the threatened use of nuclear weapons 
poses a moral issue which has become a 
challenge to the conscience of the Chris- 
tian world. There has been much criticism 
in this country on this vital issue—the 
marchers to Aldermaston and the demon- 
strators at Swaffham are working exam- 
ples. 

All war is repugnant, but twice in this 
century we have had to face up to grave 
threats to preserve our way of life and 
the ‘ability to worship as we please. Twice 
we have considered it worthwhile to have 
our youth slaughtered on battlefields ex- 
tending from the air over this country to 
the waters of the Pacific. If the West were 
to renounce the use of nuclear weapons, 
either unilaterally or in agreement with 
Soviet Russia, without any foolproof 
scheme for comprehensive disarmament, 
then we would be at the mercy of the 
vastly superior so-called conventional 
forces of the Soviet bloc. The choice is 
quite simple—being prepared to fight for 
our freedom with nuclear weapons or be- 
ing annihilated by conventional means. 
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A recent Lambeth Conference produced 
the following observation on the moral 
issue: 

The use of nuclear weapons is repug- 
nant to the Christian conscience. Some of 
us would go further and regard such use 
in any circumstances as morally indefen- 
sible while others of us, with equal convic- 
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without any relation to the facts, whit 
does a great deal of harm to the nation; 
morale and the will of the people to baci 
the deterrent. It is irresponsible and im 
mediately indicates to our enemy that therg, 
is doubt about the potency of our nucleag, 
force. However, let us see if there is ang, 
truth in the newspaper statement by ex 


Vulcan V bomber 


tion, would hold that so long as such 
weapons exist there are circumstances in 
which to use them might be preferable to 
political enslavement. 

Such is the opinion of the Church of 
England, and it is a fair summary of the 
breadth of opinion in the country today on 
the use of nuclear weapons in war. 


The Independent British Deterrent 


One of our leading Sunday newspapers 
recently criticized the British deterrent as 
“one of the cruellest leg-pulls [hoax] in 
history.” While fully appreciating the free- 
dom of the press, one cannot help feeling 
that this is the type of statement, made 


amining as many of the facts as possiblef. 
outside the security barrier. 

What constitutes an independent Brit- 
ish deterrent force? I suggest the ability 
to destroy about 30 to 40 Soviet cities is 
quite enough to discourage the Kremlin 
from starting any openly aggressive op- 
erations against British dependencies and 
interests throughout the world. Let us 
not forget, of course, that to a very 
large extent the British deterrent is als0 
the deterrent which could be threatened 
on behalf of our European allies. The days 
have now passed where the defense of 


these islands can be divorced from a gen-§Y"? 


eral European defense concept, and you 
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an be sure—though our sister countries 
if Europe do not say much about it—that 

Whey are thankful for the existence of a 
British deterrent force. 

What hardware has the Royal Air Force 
heen given to provide the teeth of our de- 
erent force? In the Vulcan and Victor 
we are acknowledged to have the best air- 
raft of their type in the world. They are, 
m the whole, superior to the bomber air- 
raft which are providing the background 
of SAC’s deterrent effort. 

We have been told in white papers that 
ve have a growing store of kiloton weap- 
ms, and that the production of hydrogen 
weapons is proceeding steadily. The ad- 
Bvent of the hydrogen warhead missile will 
Besure the effectiveness of our present V 
Bombers until the mid-sixties and possibly 
mger. After that we have our Blue Streak 
ballistic missile* and possibly another 
manned bomber of advanced design. 

The government also has accepted the 
TSR 2 which, even though designed as a 
tactical strike reconnaissance aircraft, will 
be capable of carrying a large kiloton 
weapon (or even a hydrogen weapon as 
Bievelopment continues) well into the So- 
ffiet Union, boosted by flight refueling. It 

isa sobering thought when one considers 
hat what is the modern equivalent of the 
fighter bomber of the last war is now quite 
capable of destroying a large Soviet city 
none sortie. The TSR 2, of course, is not 
intended to be part of our deterrent force, 
pout it is quite a useful adjunct to our 
‘Buclear order of battle should we ever have 


“Bto count on it. 


During the 1958 SAC bombing competi- 
Rions the V force aircraft showed that 
they were on an operational par with our 
more experienced allies of SAC. General 
Power, Commander of the Strategic Air 
Command, had this to say of our deterrent 
foree recently: 

*The British Government recently announced that 
¢ Blue Streak had been abandoned as a military 
eapon in view of the vulnerability of fixed-base 


tapons and the feasibility of launching long-range 
nssiles from mobile platforms. 


The British V bomber force with its 
high-performance jet aircraft and ther- 
monuclear weapons is an essential element 
of the Western deterrent and it has an 
impertant place in our joint operational 
plans which are now fully coordinated. 
Should the Free World ever be attacked 
by the Soviet Union, rapid reaction would 
be vital and having regard to the British 
closer proximity we are relying on her V 
bombers to provide an important part of 
the first wave of the allied retaliatory 
force. 


There is no doubt that not only the 
Commander of SAC believes in the power 
of the British deterrent but so also does 
President Eisenhower. Proof of our emer- 
gence as an operational nuclear power 
brought about the significant and far- 
reaching Eisenhower-Macmillan statement 
of interdependence. If the decision to de- 
velop the bomb and the aircraft has done 
nothing else, it has produced a trust and 
sharing of ideas between our two countries 
to the obvious advantage of both. It is 
possibly to our greater advantage because 
many steps in defense evolution can now 
be sidestepped due to information provided 
by the United States. 


Why a British Deterrent? 

There is no denying the fact that the 
British deterrent today is a deterrent in 
its own right and certainly sufficiently 
powerful to make the Soviet Union pause 
and think twice before starting a maneu- 
ver against British interests. If it is a 
“cruel leg-pull,” then it is a joke not being 
shared by our enemy or our allies. 

One of the main criticisms of the Brit- 
ish deterrent has been based on cost. Many 
of the newspapers, some of our most re- 
nowned military correspondents, and many 
politicians have suggested that if we did 
away with this vastly expensive deterrent 
force, we would have enough money avail- 
able to build up our naval and army forces 
for conventional, limited, and cold war. 
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Perhaps we could look at this suggestion 
a little more closely. The defense estimates 
this year point out that only 15 percent 
of the national defense budget of some 
1.5 billion pounds is taken up in paying 
for our deterrent force. This percentage, 
of course, includes research and develop- 
ment and the fighter and guided weapon 
defense of our deterrent bases. 

If all of this 15 percent which is equiva- 


















lent to a sum of about 225 million pounds 
suddenly became available to be allotted 
to conventional forces for limited and cold 
war, what would it produce? It might pro- 
duce a few more divisions and their back- 
ing for the army (assuming you could also 
get the men) or a few more frigates and 
a nuclear submarine or two for the navy. 
However, a great deal of this sum would 
be taken up in producing tactical fighter 
bombers and additional transport aircraft. 
Indeed, some air defense would still be re- 
quired even though completely divorced 
from our nonexistent deterrent bases. The 
cost argument holds no water when ex- 
amined closely as the bulk of the savings 
would be reallotted to the air force. 
There is no escaping it. The British de- 
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terrent is providing real value for money: the ni 
it is not only deterring global war, butftified 
it is also helping to deter the limited wars po 
In addition, it can be used for droppingl ctate: 
conventional bombs should the occasion 
require. In the cold war the V bomber has 
taken over many of the flagwaving task 
originally carried out by the Royal Navy, 
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neuver which, if used properly, enables 
them to carry out their policies unhin- 
dered by the threat of nuclear retaliation. 







Leave It to the Americans 


What about the “leave it to the Ameri- 
cans” and concentrate on conventional 
forces argument? It has been shown al- 
ready that to abandon our independent 
deterrent and to use the money available 
to strengthen our conventional land and 
sea forces is a financially empty proposi- 
tion. Furthermore, the last few years have agair 
shown that the government’s decision tog woul 
build up an independent deterrent was the it is 
right one, and the main reason given ati that 
the time “that if we were to remain 4§f igre 
great power then we must be members off og 
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‘Bthe nuclear club” has been more than jus- 
tified by events. 

However much we trust the United 
States, there is na escaping the fact that 
we in the Commonwealth have commit- 
ments all over the world which carry little 
or no personal significance to the Ameri- 
‘Scans. By maintaining a separate deterrent 
from the United States we can give our 
‘politicians freedom of action from Soviet 
threats while maintaining British policy. 


Interdependence 


In addition to the Macmillan-Eisenhower 
policy of interdependence, which was a 
direct result of our independent deterrent, 
there is every reason to believe that dur- 
ing the past few years the council of our 
politicians has been respected greatly in 
Washington, but only because we are a 
mclear power and, therefore, worthy of 
respect. It meant we could avoid having 
to hang our hats on our reputation as 
statesmen and strategists and the glories 
of the past, and how very much more effec- 
tive it has proved. 

There is a strong school of thought in 
this country at the moment which suggests 
that as the USSR is now fully capable of 
striking North America, then our allies 
will seriously change their opinion of what 
is, and what is not, worth fighting for in 


in-B Europe, and indeed in other parts of the 


‘Bvorld as well. 

The suggestion is only that a -direct 
nuclear attack on the United States would 
iB produce massive retaliation against the 
Soviet Union. This may or may not be so, 
-Bbut it is difficult to believe that American 
Politicians are not farsighted enough to 
realize that if the Soviets dominate Eu- 
trope, the Middle East, and Asia the United 
i-f States is out on her own as the last bastion 
against communism. It follows that it 
would then only be a matter of time. But 
itis not without the bounds of possibility 
that Great Britain and America could dis- 
gree about a situation within this broad 
geographical area. Perhaps here rises the 
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strongest argument for an independent 
British deterrent force. Mr. Phillip Good- 
hart, Member of Parliament for Becken- 
ham, pointed out recently in a letter to 
one of our national newspapers that: 


The Russians may well reckon that an 
American President would not commit 
SAC to defend Paris. But if the Russians 
also had to reckon with a striking force 
controlled by a British Prime Minister 
they might well decide that the whole 
venture was too risky to begin. 


A Double Threat 

The thought that global deterrence 
should be under two separate national 
commanders is a good one, and it ensures 
that even with America in a declared iso- 
lation the Soviets have two distinct threats 
to face which naturally lead to greater 
stability over a larger area and less temp- 
tation for the Soviets to try any adventur- 
ous excursions. 

It is also true that the independent 
British deterrent can pose a threat to the 
Soviets out of all proportion to the number 
of bombers, missiles, and weapons actually 
in the order of battle. Professor Martin, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, writing in The Sunday Times, re- 
cently made thi$S point when he stated: 

Russia must reckon with the possibility 
that, should Britain be provoked into using 
its nuclear weapons, a chain reaction 
would lead to a total exchange with the 
United States even when American lead- 
ers intended to remain aloof. British forces 
could also present the enemy with an un- 
acceptable risk of finding himself crippled 
in the face of a third party. The possibility 
that the British force might act as a 
trigger to detonate the larger forces would 
compel the Soviet Union to approach any 
provocation of Britain to nuclear retali- 
ation almost as cautiously as provocation 
of the United States. 


The last word on this argument is from 
the late Archbishop of York. Dr. Garbett, 
some time before he died, said: “. . . with- 
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out these weapons the United Kingdom 
would soon become a defenseless satellite 
of one of these two great powers, fearful 
of incurring the displeasure of either,” 
and to this he added “the possession of 
the bomb seems to be the one possibility 
of preserving peace in the years immedi- 
ately ahead.” 


Effect of Abandoning Deterrent 


Let us imagine for the sake of discus- 
sion that the government decided to aban- 
don the deterrent force and its nuclear 
weapons, as a large body of misguided 
opinion in this country has been suggest- 
ing. What would be some of the results of 
this change in policy? We already have 
discussed the subject of financial saving 
which might accrue, and decided that we 
might be able to afford a few more di- 
visions, larger tactical air forces, more 
transport aircraft, and another aircraft 
carrier or several frigates. 

The first and inevitable result of this 
change in policy would be a complete loss 
of face with the American nation and 
more than likely the abandonment of the 
“interdependence” declaration. This would 
be bound to have its effect not only in the 
military field, but in the development of 
nuclear power for peaceful uses. In other 
words, we would be rated as a second or 
third-rate power. 

In NATO we would be classed with 
Holland and Belgium as a country with a 
humble but sincere contribution to make; 
eventually we might be able to afford to 
send a few more divisions to Europe, but 
the withdrawal of our nuclear forces from 
NATO would be practically a death blow 
to an already shaky organization. 

There is also the fact that in the next 
few years Communist China is almost cer- 
tain to emerge as a nuclear power. We 
have many great commitments in the Far 
East which could very easily be threat- 
ened by an expanding and ambitious 
China. Would the United States neces- 
sarily be prepared to threaten nuclear re- 
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taliation on our behalf because of an 
incident, say, in Hong Kong? 

Commonwealth countries like Australia 
and New Zealand would be increasingly 
driven toward the United States for de. 
fense with a gradual severence of the 
links with the “Old Country” and a great 
loss to our trade and standing. 

The emergence, after the death of Mr. 
Dulles, of our Prime Minister as probably 
the leading figure in the West in inter- 
national politics undoubtedly is due to Mr. 
Macmillan’s personal appeal as a world 
politician, in the Churchillian vein, but 
his world standing has only really been 
consolidated by our emergence as an effec- 
tive nuclear power. It is unlikely that Mr. 
Khrushchev would have invited him to 
Moscow if we had not possessed a deter- 
rent, and without the backing of the nu- 
clear weapon he would be regarded as a 
Spaak, a Nehru, or a Hammarskjéld—ex- 
ceptionally imaginative but without the 
finality of real power. 

It is not until one examines the alterna- 
tives to British deterrence that one really 
appreciates the full significance of the 
“rightness” of the government decision 
to develop the bomb and its delivery sys- 
tems. 

Conclusions 

Dr. Kissinger has likened deterrents and 
nuclear weapons to the legend of Prome- 
theus who sought to steal the secret fire 
of the gods and who was punished by be- 
ing forced to spend the rest of his life 
chained to a rock. In a way, we have cer- 
tainly stolen the fire of the gods by split- 
ting the atom, and since 1945 we in the 
West have been chained to the rock of 
deterrence. This may in a way be a pun- 
ishment, but it also has been a remark- 
ably successful way of keeping the peace. 
As long as we stand firm there is no 
reason why the “fire of the gods” should 
not continue to keep the peace for a very 
long time. However, it is absolutely es- 
sential that as a nation we should pub- 
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deterrence generally and in the independ- 
ent British deterrent particularly. 

Let us hope that very soon the critics 
will come to understand the broad prin- 
ciples. Let us hope that soon they will 
realize that deterrents are not big sticks 
to enforce policy, but allow a specific pol- 
icy to be followed untampered by outside 
influence. Let us hope that they come to 
realize that nuclear sufficiency has made 
nt one whit of difference, because the 
USSR is no keener to be destroyed under 
this state than she was before. Let us 
hope the Soviets realize soon that nuclear 
sufficiency has only served to highlight 
the fact that a nation which has a deter- 
rent force and is relying on that force for 
the maintenance of peace must have the 
national courage and determination to 
back that deterrent regardless of the con- 
sequences. That is the only possible means 
of showing the enemy that you are in 
earnest, and it is the only means of ensur- 
ing peace. 
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The more ill-considered criticism we 
have of the deterrent within the country, 
the more likely the Soviets will be per- 
suaded that we have neither the motiva- 
tion nor the national courage to back this 
weapon, and once the enemy comes to 
believe that, the effectiveness of the Brit- 
ish deterrent is irrevocably sabotaged. 

The first signs of an economic revival 
are beginning to show in this country; the 
pessimists who recommended that we 
should face the inevitable and accept a 
position in the world as a_ second-class 
power are being confounded. However, it 
is high time the nation as a whole under- 
stood just how much our renewed national 
vitality and standing as a world power 
is due to the government’s unwavering 
policy to persevere with our independent 
contribution to the Western deterrent—a 
policy which has ensured peace for the 
past decade and which will continue to 
ensure peace for as far as can be reason- 
ably seen. 





rence fail. 





Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 


The United States Army plays a principal role in providing the complete 
deterrent to aggression. This is a new role for the Army. ... The bulk of the 
Army’s highly trained and splendidly equipped combat forces, organized and 
armed to fight either with conventional or atomic weapons, are stationed over- 
seas in areas of major strategic importance. Our soldiers are in the frontline 
of our defense throughout the world, working actively to deter Communist 
aggression, and prepared for instant combat action of any nature should deter- 
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Tactical Surprise 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Colonel 
A. Lebedev in “‘Voyennyy vestnik” (Military Herald) (USSR) Nr. 6 1959. 





The following article is a frankly critical review by a Soviet colonel of a 
book published in the Soviet Union on the subject of tactical surprise. It repre- 
sents an interesting insight into Soviet military thinking.—Editor. 


THE history of military art bears wit- 
ness to the fact that in wars of all times, 
beginning with earliest antiquity, surprise 
always has been one of the basic factors of 
victory in battle. The methods of conduct- 
ing military operations have changed in 
accordance with the technical development 
of the means of fighting and the social or- 
der of society. With these changes the 
forms and methods of achieving surprise 
have been improved. In view of this, the 
importance of surprise has increased more 
and more depending on the extent of the 
development and improvement of arma- 
ments and combat materiel. 

Surprise has acquired decisive impor- 
tance for the achievement of victory in 
combat under present conditions in con- 
nection with the appearance of nuclear 
weapons and other means of mass destruc- 
tion, the multiple increase of the power 
of massed air strikes and artillery fire, 
and the growth of the mobility and ma- 
neuverability of troops. In light of this sit- 
uation, the thorough study of the ways 
and means of achieving surprise is with- 
out doubt one of the most pressing prob- 
lems of Soviet military art. 

In his book, Tactical Surprise, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel V. G. Prozorov has attempted 
to interpret the significance of surprise 
and to show how it is achieved in various 
combat situations. He also has examined 
the methods used to achieve surprise in 
the armies of imperialist states and the 
measures of counteracting the surprise 
operations of the enemy. 

Colonel Prozorov points out the inter- 
connection and interdependence of tactical, 


operational, and strategic surprise. Tac- 
tical surprise is a more frequent occur- 
rence than operational or strategic sur- 
prise, but this in no way diminishes its 
importance in large-scale operations. 

The unexpected use of powerful techni- 
cal means of combat and increased troop 
mobility permit the achievement of an in- 
comparably greater effect and the inflic- 
tion of significantly more damage on the 
enemy than would have been possible in 
any earlier period. The previous defini- 
tion of the significance of surprise as one 
of the most important conditions for the 
achievement of success in battle is re- 
tained. It should be emphasized that in 
contemporary troop operations employing 
weapons of mass destruction surprise has 
gained decisive significance. 

The author of Tactical Surprise indi- 
cates that if operational surprise is to be 
achieved, it is necessary to maintain the 
strictest secrecy in the planning of an 
impending operation. The concentration of 
superior forces and weapons along the di- 
rection of the main attack must be con- 
cealed. It is necessary to make the correct 
choice of time and place for the delivery 
of the blow, to expedite its development 
deep into the enemy’s position, and to ex- 
ploit his miscalculations and mistakes. 

These measures render possible the 


achievement not only of operational but 
also of tactical surprise. However, the list 
set forth is not complete. Basic measures 
for the achievement of surprise, in addi- 
tion to those enumerated, include the wide 
use of darkness for conducting opera- 
tions; the unexpected use of weapons of 
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mass destruction, massive air strikes, and 
concentrated artillery fire; the delivery of 
swift strikes where the enemy does not ex- 
pect them; and the employment of meth- 
ods and new combat equipment unfamiliar 
to the enemy. 

The basic means of achieving surprise 
in any situation is the use of new weap- 
ons and combat equipment and the em- 
ployment of methods of warfare unfa- 
miliar to the enemy. The effectiveness of 
these means depends directly on the ob- 
servance of a number of conditions. The 
following conditions are regarded as the 
most important: secrecy of organization 
and preparation for battle, secrecy of the 
plan, deception of the enemy, camouflage, 
and skillful exploitation of the situation. 

It is impossible to disagree with the 
assertion that the basic means most fre- 
quently employed in combat to achieve 
surprise is the use of measures unfamiliar 
to the enemy or which he does not expect 
in a given situation. Such measures must 
be based on a profound analysis of the 
situation, the skillful provision for the de- 
velopment of events during the course of 
battle, and the imaginative use of avail- 
able means and strength. 

The increased potentialities of technical 
means of reconnaissance by the enemy, 
especially with the help of aviation, re- 
quire control of camouflage conditions and 
the immediate elimination of all revealing 
signs. When evaluating the enemy one of 
the most important conditions of ensuring 
the correctness of estimates is knowledge 
of the enemy’s tactics and organization. 

Surprise in the attack requires the cor- 
rect choice of the direction of the main 
effort and secret regrouping and occupa- 
tion of the departure area. Adequate 
attention must be given to combat recon- 
naissance before the attack, methods of 
artillery preparation for the attack, ma- 
neuver by forces and weapons in the course 
of the battle, use of airborne troops, and 
exploitation of successes which have been 
achieved. 
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A review of the methods of achieving 
surprise in the defense discloses the sig- 
nificance of initiative and imagination in 
the construction of defensive positions, the 
use of unexpected maneuver by fire, re- 
serves, second echelons, and the use of the 
counterattack. 

Colonel Prozorov considers surprise to 
be the most important principle of action 
in reconnaissance. Surprise in an ambush, 
in a raid, and in combat reconnaissance 
is achieved by the correct selection of per- 
sonnel of the reconnaissance group, their 
thorough preparation, and the skillful 
choice of the time and place of the opera- 
tion. It also requires the use of military 
cunning and deception, bold and daring 
action, and the display of initiative by 
scouts. 

The regulations, military writings, and 
practical combat training of the armies 
of the United States and Great Britain 
devote much attention to surprise. 

Colonel Prozorov’s book is not without 
a number of basic deficiencies. The sig- 
nificance of party-political work in the 
training of personnel for surprise opera- 
tions is not mentioned. It is well-known 
that the achievement of surprise and the 
effective exploitation of its results under 
any circumstances depend, most of all, on 
the morale and spirit of the troops and on 
the ability to overcome difficulties and 
maintain a high level of effort by the 
troops. Under contemporary conditions, 
as never before, the morale factor ac- 
quires exceptionally great significance for 
the achievement of success in combat. The 
author, who paused for a sufficient length 
of time on the question of training troops 
to execute surprise operations, for some 
reason did not find it necessary to present 
the measures of political support which 
are necessary in this training. Unques- 
tionably, this is a great omission. 

In the attack, especially during the 
penetration of prepared defenses, the de- 
livery of surprise blows on the enemy 
significantly decreases and delays his ca- 
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pability for organizing resistance. It per- 
mits the attacking forces to develop the 
initial success by a swift advance into the 
depths of the defenses. Combat experience 
shows that the success of a penetration 
depends, to a great degree, on the tempo 
of the attack and on the depth of the 
penetration. The swift, utter rout of a de- 
fending enemy is achieved when the speed 
of the attack exceeds the speed of maneu- 
ver of the defensive reserves. 

The author asserts that during the pene- 
tration it is important to strike the enemy 
an unexpected blow, to seize him in a con- 
dition of unpreparedness, and to consoli- 
date the initial success of the penetration. 
However, the objective is not so much to 
consolidate the initial success of the pene- 
tration but rather to assure its swift de- 
velopment in depth and to the flanks. The 
author notes the effectiveness of a high 
tempo of attack, but relates it primarily 
to pursuit. The following thesis is stated 
in support of this proposition: “The pene- 
tration of the enemy’s defenses brings an 
important gain to the attacker, but still 
does not mean the destruction of the de- 
fender.” Considering that regiments or 
higher units would penetrate the defense 
in the entire sector of their attack and 
that penetration without the destruction 
of the defenders in these sectors is im- 
possible, it must be acknowledged that 
this thesis is incorrect. 

Similarly, Prozorov asserts that condi- 
tions of the defensive are less favorable 
for delivering surprise attacks because the 
balance of power usually is not in favor 
of the defenders and the choice of location, 
time of attack, and method of operations 
belongs to the attackers. 

The situation, mainly the terrain, stud- 
ied well by the defending troops and 
strengthened by barriers, various covered 
positions, and fortified structures, provides 
the defender with as great an opportu- 
nity to accomplish surprise as the attacker. 
While the attacker has the advantage of 
choosing the time and place of delivering 
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the surprise blow at the beginning of the 
battle, the defender can, at any time dur- 
ing the action, take the enemy by sur- 
prise, destroying him from the flanks .by 
unexpectedly opening fire and by surprise 
counterattacks. A balance of strength and 
weapons unfavorable to the defender does 
not prevent him from successfully achiev- 
ing surprise. In this connection it is ap- 
propriate to recall the famous saying of 
Suvorov, “One fights not by numbers but 
by skill.” Surprise is based on skill and 
not on numbers. 

The author recommends the following 
as a profitable method of achieving sur- 
prise in the defense: “Give the enemy the 
opportunity of penetrating the defense, 
isolate the troops in the penetration from 
the main forces, surround them, and de- 
stroy them by a surprise counterattack.” 
The expediency of such a recommendation 
is more than doubtful. To permit the en- 
emy to penetrate the defense perimeter 
without interference is to aid him in 
achieving the penetration and puts the 
defending forces in a difficult position. It 
must be kept in mind that the penetrat- 
ing enemy still has not been weakened by 
losses, and has conserved his strength for 
the further development of the success 
that he has gained and for repelling sur- 
prise counterattacks. Moreover, such de- 
coying of the enemy is generally not char- 
acteristic of Soviet tactics. 

In order to confirm the effectiveness of 
the recommended method the author pre- 
sents an example: The commander of a 
small unit, having the opportunity to re- 
pel an attack at the point! of contact with 
his neighbor’s flank, decided to permit a 
penetration in order subsequently to sur- 
round and destroy the enemy by a sur- 
prise attack. 

A penetration by such enemy forces, 
especially at the limiting point with an 
adjacent unit, creates great danger to the 
stability of the zone of defense both for 
the unit which has allowed this penetra- 
tion and for its neighbor. Measures or- 
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ganized by a senior commander would 
most likely be required to eliminate the 
danger. In similar cases, to consider the 
decision of the commander of the defend- 
ing unit as a “reasonable risk,” as is done 
by the author, is unfounded. 

The author groundlessly enlarges the 
missions which may be undertaken by re- 
connaissance patrols when he proposes 
that they be entrusted to seize “tactically 
important road junctions, river crossings, 
and strong points” and hold them until the 
arrival of forward units. In order to ac- 
complish this, after the objectives have 
been seized the patrols “consolidate their 
position and organize a fire system for 
use in the event that they are required to 
repulse counterattacks.” It is completely 
obvious that reconnaissance patrols are 
not able to fulfill such missions; further- 
more, that is not their function. Military 
experience shows that the seizure of 
stated objectives ordinarily would be en- 
trusted to forward detachments; consid- 
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erably less often to reconnaissance de- 
tachments; and only as an _ exception 
to separate reinforced reconnaissance pa- 
trols. 

As is known, reconnaissance and secu- 
rity have very great significance in the 
complex of measures which protect troops 
from a surprise attack by the enemy. In 
line with this it is impossible not to men- 
tion as a basic deficiency the fact that 
very little attention is given to reconnais- 
sance and absolutely nothing is said about 
vigilant performance of duty by small 
units assigned to security. The author 
emphasizes the importance of knowledge 
of the enemy’s methods in order to exe- 
cute measures to counteract his surprise 
attack; however, he examines these meth- 
ods only within the general plan of pro- 
tecting troops from surprise attack. He 
does not associate these methods, in any 
degree, with specific examples of surprise 
operations as executed in the armies of 
capitalistic states. 





Overseas, the deployed units of our modern Army, trim, lean, battle-ready 


young men, stand as clear evidence of United States resolve to stand with our 


allies against aggression. The presence of these fine young men shows our good 


will toward our friends overseas. It also expresses in terms that pierce all 


language barriers, that free people, willing to fight for their freedom, need 


never submit to Communist oppression. 


Joined with our own, the fighting forces of our allies, strongly determined 


to maintain their national independence, give pause to any aggressor. 


Admiral Arleigh Burke 












































SYLVANUS THAYER OF WEST POINT. 
By George Fielding Eliot. 192 Pages. Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York. $2.95. 


By Co, WALTER M. VANN, Arty 


The biographical sketch on the jacket of 
this book states that the author “saw in 
Sylvanus Thayer a symbol and an inspira- 
tion for present-day young people.” Eliot 
has done an admirable job of making his 
symbol come alive. Thayer often is pic- 
tured merely as an austere, hard working, 
demanding disciplinarian. He emerges in 
the book also as a warmly human student 
and soldier, often disappointed but de- 
termined to attain a high objective. 

While the book deals directly with Syl- 
vanus Thayer, it might be said to give even 
greater, although partly indirect, coverage 
to West Point. The development of Thay- 
er’s character symbolized the development 
of the foundation of the Military Academy 
system. Thayer’s own educational philoso- 
phy, demonstrated by his experience and 
progress, demonstrates the basic tenets of 
the West Point educational structure. His 
feelings about military organization and 
a career of service to his country are used 
to show the ideas which the author con- 
siders typical of West Point. 

Eliot’s book is well-written, interesting, 
and instructive without being openly 
schoolish. It should be an excellent means 
of orientation for any young man inter- 
ested in learning important points about 
West Point. It would be a fine book for 
anyone whose son wants to enter a mili- 
tary career. 


THE DECISION TO AID RUSSIA, 1941, 
By Raymond H. Dawson. 315 Pages. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. $6.00. 

By LT Cot LAVon P. LINN, Arty 


On 7 November 1941 President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt made this announcement: 
“T have today found the defense of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics vital 
to the defense of the United States.” 

He then directed the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration to make every effort 
to supply necessary military and economic 
aid to the Soviet Union. By 30 September 
1945, according to the author’s data, we 
had supplied the USSR with 17.5 million 
tons of cargo valued at 9.5 billion dollars. 

This book is a study of the making of 
the decision to assist Russia in her war 
against Nazi Germany, and also a study 
of the Lend-Lease Act. It is an analysis 
of the four and one-half months from the 
day Hitler implemented Plan Barbarossa 
by invading Russia to the day of the 
President’s decision. 

Covered are the actions and attitudes 
of the President, the White House Staff, 
the Department of State, the Military Es- 
tablishment, the Cabinet, and Congress— 
all as units of policymaking. 

Churchill praised the spirit of the act. 
Cordell Hull referred to the passage of 
the act as “one of the most revolutionary 
actions ever taken by the American Con- 
gress.” For the Army officer reviewing 
again the decision-making process, this is 
an excellent study of a historic decision. 
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BOOKS CF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER 


THE RELUCTANT SATELLITES. An Eye- 
witness Report on East Europe and the 
Hungarian Revolution. By Leslie B. Bain. 
233 Pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$3.95. 

By Lt Cot Harotp E. BEATy, CE 


From what began as a lighthearted dem- 
onstration by Hungarian students on the 
fateful Sunday afternoon of 21 October 
1956 in Szeged, therefrom erupted into 
violence an unplanned yet latent revolu- 
tion which ended in less than two weeks 
with Soviet military and political forces 
in firm control of that nation. 

It was one Red group against another. 
The Soviet Army intervened, and the dam- 
age was great. Hungarians listed 3,000 
dead, 10,000 wounded, and $850 million in 
property damage. The Soviets suffered no 
more than a thousand dead and wounded 
and the loss of a couple of hundred tanks 
and vehicles. 


Hungary had hoped for support from 
the West, but it never came. This caused 
fear in the hearts of the other European 
satellite nations. In the eyes of the Poles, 
they felt that the West was guiltier than 
the Soviet Union since they made no pre- 
tenses about what they wanted and how 
they intended to get it. 

Here in the best tradition of American 
journalism is a vivid eyewitness report on 
East Europe before and during the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956. 


The observations and opinions regarding 
central and eastern European countries 
as documented are based upon Mr. Bain’s 
personal conversations with Yugoslavian, 
Polish, Czech, and Hungarian leaders 
tichly supplemented with his personal ex- 
periences. 

This well-written book is powerful and 
compelling and is recommended for those 
interested in the trend of events in the 
European satellite nations. The shadows 
painted in this book may well be an accu- 
rate forecast of events to come. 
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PROTRACTED CONFLICT. A Challenging 
Study of Communist Strategy. By Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kintner, James 
E. Dougherty and Alvin J. Cottrell. 203 
Pages. Harper & Bros., New York. $3.95. 


By Mas DEBow FREED, [nf 


Here is an analysis of the totality of the 
Communist effort—the use of political, 
psychological, economic, propagandistic, 
and military means to accomplish their 
objectives. The carefully planned use, by 
the Communists, of distraction, attrition, 
and time gradually to gain the initiative 
in many areas of the world is reviewed. 

The authors point out how each of the 
major and minor crises faced by the West 
since World War II was part of the 
planned pattern which permitted the Com- 
munists to take advantage of political in- 
stability, rising nationalism, economic 
chaos, and inherent weaknesses of newly 
formed governments. 


That conflict of all types and in all de- 
grees is basic to the method of operation 
of the Communists is the theme of the 
work. A better understanding of the nature 
of this conflict is the stated objective of 
the authors. 


The pattern the conflict likely will take 
in the future is discussed and the validity 
of their prediction (made in early 1959) 
is becoming all too evident. 

This book is a result of the collective ef- 
forts of the 10 associates of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, four of whom 
wrote the book. Each of the associates has 
devoted many years to the study of for- 
eign policy, particularly as it affects, and 
is affected by, international communism. 

Several of the associates are authors of 
significant books dealing with the correla- 
tion of military and foreign policy to meet 
the Communist challenge. Thus Protracted 
Conflict represents the thinking of men 
whose qualifications for developing thought 
in this field probably are unsurpassed in 
the United States. 
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AMERICAN REPORTERS ON THE WEST- 
ERN FRONT, 1914-1918. By Emmet Cro- 
zier. 299 Pages. Oxford University Press, 
New York. $6.50. 


This is an interesting, amusing, and in- 
formative account of the life of the news- 
paper correspondent in France during 
World War I. Replete with personal ac- 
counts of today’s greats, near greats, and 
unknowns in the world of journalism, the 
book provides an entertaining picture of 
an aspect of war that is little known. 

Among the anecdotes related are the 
humorous, the serious, and the pathetic. 
Current and continuing recognition of the 
importance of press relations and public 
information adds to the value of this story 
for the military reader. However, it should 


be read principally for its entertainment 
value. 


BRAZEN CHARIOTS. An Account of Tank 
Warfare in the Western Desert, November- 


December 1941. By Major Robert Crisp. 
223 Pages. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New 
York. $3.95. 


By May HERMAN T. HUNT, JR., Armor 


Major Crisp, a South African officer 
serving with the 3d Royal Tank Regiment, 
tells the story of Operation Crusader from 
a company commander’s point of view. 
The battles described in the book took 
place in the Western Desert where the 
British, although they did not win a com- 
plete victory, contributed significantly to 
the eventual outcome of the war. 

The importance of command and con- 
trol becomes apparent as the story un- 
folds, revealing the results of violation of 
the principle of mass at regimental level. 

There is the human side, too. What it 
means to have one’s own tank destroyed, 
the bitterness and tension of fatigue, and 
the emotions of a company commander 
when another company fails to support his 
own are all disclosed. 
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DICTIONARY OF AERONAUTICAL EN.- 
GINEERING. By J. L. Nayler. 318 Pages. 
The Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. 
$10.00. 


This is a comprehensive dictionary of 
the technical terms used in the aircraft, 
missile, and space fields. It is a compact 
volume, containing simple, clear-cut defini- 
tions in a convenient format. 


GUIDE FOR THE MILITARY WRITER. 
Competent Advice for Army, Air Force, 
and Navy Writers. By John W. Gause. 263 
Pages. Military Service Division, The Stack- 
pole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $3.95. 


By LT Co, PARKER E. CONNOR, JR., Inf 


Are you an effective military writer? 
This question is important, for no mili- 
tary man can afford to commit serious er- 
rors in grammar, style, word choice, or 
format. Standards for a peacetime officer 
corps require that each officer have the 
ability to express himself. 

Whether you enjoy writing or write 
merely because you cannot avoid it, this 
book will be of assistance. Material is ar- 
ranged to help the new lieutenant as well 
as the veteran staff officer. Included are 
chapters presenting a clear look at gram- 
mar, a valuable review of words, the 
author’s list of faded, trite words and 
phrases, letter writing, the staff paper, 
training literature, special editing, the 
information officer, and writing for cash. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RADIATION 
COUNTERS AND DETECTORS. By C. C. 
H. Washtell. 115 Pages. The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York. $7.50. 


Presented here in simple and relatively 
nontechnical language is a discussion of 
the’ various types of radiation detectors 
and measuring devices and their principles 
of operation. This book is designed for the 
worker in radiological research or engaged 
in the use of radioactive substances. 
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THE MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME. By Fritz 
Sternberg. 359 Pages. Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., New York. $5.75. 


By MAJ Rosert C. BurGEss, Arty 


It is Mr. Sternberg’s contention in this 
impressive book that we have presently 
entered what he calls the phase of “world” 
history. This is defined to mean a phase in 
which the influences of all nations with 
their varied social and political systems 
will more and more affect the lives of 
every one of us. He stresses four inter- 
acting forces operating simultaneously: 
the military revolution; the increased 
strength and vigor of the Soviet Union; 
the second industrial revolution, as exem- 
plified through expanding automation and 
new sources of energy; and the Asian and 
African political revolutions. 


The author feels today’s military revo- 
lution is the greatest in history, and iden- 
tifies it with the development of the hydro- 


gen bomb and the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

It is a period unique in the annals of 
military change for it is occurring in time 
of peace and is concerned with weapons 
systems which have not been proved 
through use in actual warfare. 

The author devotes the bulk of his book 
te his central theme, the effects of the 
second industrial revolution. He examines 
in detail the East-West battle for influence 
in the underdeveloped nations in Asia and 
Africa. In a special epilogue, he considers 
the problems caused by the dehumaniza- 
tion of labor resulting from the new tech- 
nology. 

This is not an easy book to read, but it 
has important things to say. It says them 
after logical analysis of the problems, 
well-supported with pertinent and stimu- 
lating facts. It is highly recommended 
reading for the military officer interested 
in deepening his understanding of con- 
temporary world affairs. 


THE KRONSTADT REBELLION. By 
Emanuel Pollack. 98 Pages. The Philosoph- 
ical Library, Inc., New York. $3.00. 


This book tells how, in March 1917, 
the first serious Russian armed revolt 
against the Soviet regime was precipitated 
by members of the Baltic Fleet based at 
the island city of Kronstadt. The sailors 
were joined in their uprising by citizens 
of that city as well as by soldiers from 
local Red Army units. The Bolsheviks 
acted swiftly to quell this challenge to 
their supremacy. 

Of particular interest is that a short 
time earlier the Kronstadt sailors had 
rendered such significant support to the 
Bolsheviks in their struggle for power in 
Russia that Trotsky had called them the 
“Pride of the Revolution.” In less than 
four years they had been so disillusioned 
by the actions of the new regime that they 
felt compelled to attempt its overthrow. 

Mr. Pollack draws an interesting par- 
allel between the Kronstadt rebellion and 
the Hungarian revolt. There is a lesson 
here for those who hope that the present 
world situation will be solved by the sim- 
ple expedient of an internal revolution of 
the Soviet people ending in overthrow of 
communism in the Soviet Union. 


GERMAN SECRET WEAPONS OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. By Rudolf Lusar. 
Translated by R. P. Heller and M. Schindler. 
264 Pages. The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York. $10.00. 


An account of the development of weap- 
ons for the armed forces of Germany prior 
to and during the Second World War, this 
book is a comprehensive report useful to 
specialists in weapons systems and of gen- 
eral interest to the military reader. 

Over 50 percent of the volume is de- 
voted to aircraft and air weapons. The 
remainder covers weapons of the army 
and the navy. 
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THIRTEEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE 
KREMLIN. Imre Nagy and the Hungar- 
ian Revolution. By Tibor Meray. Trans- 
lated by Howard L. Katzander. 290 Pages. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York. $5.00. 


By Mays EpwiIn J. McCarren, Armor 


This volume is written in three parts. 
Book I constitutes a verbal portrait of 
Imre Nagy which, according to the author, 
places Nagy and his role in the Commu- 
nist movement in the proper perspective. 
Book II describes vividly and in detail the 
significant activities, both political and 
military, which transpired during the 
Hungarian Revolution. Book III describes 
Nagy’s period of asylum in the Yugoslav 
Embassy, his arrest by the Soviets, and 
contains an analysis of the “White Book,” 
which was published by the Kadar regime 
on the Nagy affair. 

If the reader is expecting a book on the 
evils of communism or a toast to democ- 
racy, he will be sadly disappointed. Po- 
litically speaking, the author eulogizes 
the Nagy concept of communism and con- 
demns the concepts and the methods used 
by other Hungarian governments such as 
Rakosi and Kadar. The reader must real- 
ize and accept that this book is written 
with a Communist bias. It is particularly 
well-written by a former prize-winning 
Hungarian Communist author who knew 
Nagy and who witnessed events which cli- 
maxed and ended his career. 

Mr. Meray has made two important con- 
tributions. First, he portrays vividly the 
roles which Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Suslov, 
and a few Soviet officers played in the 
Hungarian revolution. This “case study” 
of a given incident provides the reader 
with an example which he may use as a 
basis for speculation on the course of ac- 
tion these men may take in future similiar 
situations. 

Second, and perhaps more important, 
this “case study” provides a valuable in- 
sight into the political atmosphere of the 
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Soviet Bloc and shows the relative polit- 
ical stature of the satellite leaders (and 
Tito) in relation to the Kremlin. 

This book is of particular interest to 
the military reader. 


IRON CURTAINS AND SCHOLARSHIP, 
The Exchange of Knowledge in a Divided 
World. Edited by Howard W. Winger. 132 
Pages. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. $3.75. 


This book is a collection of 11 scholarly 
papers on the problems of communication 
between scholars of the Soviet Union and 
of the United States. 


MILITARY RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1939- 
1945. United States Army in World War 
II. By Colonel Stanley W. Dziuban. 432 
Pages. Superintendent of Documents, US 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. $5.00. 


Tribulations of the wartime partner- 
ship between the United States and Can- 
ada were dwarfed by its achievements. 
The author notes: 


The common effort ranged from the 
prosaic growing of wheat to the climactic 
development of the atomic bomb. In the 
defense of their homelands, North Ameri- 
cans accomplished epic feats and experi- 
enced high adventure as they built roads, 
pipelines, telephone lines, and airbases in 
the raw Arctic wilderness, in some in- 
stances in areas never before penetrated 
by white men. 


Colonel Dziuban pays tribute to the 
United States and Canadian cooperation 
exemplified by the construction of the 
Alaska Highway. He points out that few 
projects could match the complexity and 
enormity of the task of putting the high- 
way through virgin forests within estab- 
lished time schedules and in the face of 
multiple handicaps. 
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